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INDIVIDUAL INITIATIVE: AN ASIAN EXAMPLE 


By E. STUART KIRBY 


Economie progress, in previous 
torical periods, was something that hap- 
pened instinctively or spontaneously: it 
was unplanned. There was general agree- 
ment on the advisability of minimising 
the scope of government and of institu- 
tions; the main stress was on the sub- 
jective side, of arousing and giving full 
scope to the instincts of initiative and 
enterprise. This was deemed to be the 
condition for a ‘‘climate’’ conducive to 
progress. Governments were likely to be 
blamed for interfering too much, rather 
than for doing too little. 

The present generation has seen a com- 
plete reversal of outlook. ,The stress is 
now on the objective conditions of deve- 
lopment. Nowadays all the calculations 
are to provide an _ extensive social 
mechanism, planfully integrated and de- 
signed in advance to meet all the tasks 
that may arise. Organisation appears 
now to have displaced initiative or en- 
terprise, and removed a great deal of the 
personal element in industry \ and com- 
merce. Some say Individualism is dead. 
It is at least greatly modified. Even in 
such a ecountrv as the United States, 
which was once so proud to be its chief 
homeland, it has ceded to the spread of 
governmentalism, and Government is more 
likely to be blamed for doing too little 


»“*than too much. 


This question is of particular importance 
to thoughtful people in Asia today, be- 
cause in that area the various countries 
are now aspiring to modernisation and in- 
dustrialisation, but entering these pro- 
cesses in the modern phase: eastern peo- 
ples either have little experience of full 
private enterprise, or propose now to by- 
pass it, proceeding on the more recent 
State-centred pattern. 

It is broadly true to say that modern 
technology favours the large-scale or- 
ganisation; the conclusion is sweepingly 
drawn that the old-fashioned individual- 
ism is accordingly displaced. The sociai- 
istic and nationalistic currents, so im- 
portant in contemporary thought, have 
seized strongly on these generalisations, 
and the new States they have establish- 
ed are patterned accordingly. The view 
neeils to be examined that what has 
happened is only a technological ‘‘swing 
of the pendulum’’; that the qualities for 
whieh the older individualism stood are 


his- 


not irrelevant; that they must eventual- 
ly reassert themselves and find some 
place in the new system, though neces- 
sarily under different conditions and in 
a different form. There is also a need 
for a careful and unprejudiced  re- 
examination of the economic history of 
Asian societies, to see whether such ‘‘in- 
dividualism’’ has existed there, and whe- 
ther it is an element, actual or potential, 
in their problem. 

These two topies are important, be- 
cause certain political doctrines are 
especially concerned to deny them, and 
to falsify the records on this question. 
Specifically, the Marxist and pro-Russian 
currents are intent on convincing every- 
one that the individualist values are 
anachronisms characteristic of the evil 
capitalism of the West, from which 
eastern peoples have nothing to gain; 
and that Orientals who displayed them 
in the past were hirelings of Imperialism|, 
who dis-served their own peoples. 


* * * 


The truth, as usual, is more complicated 


than the propaganda admits. It is not 
intended, in these lines, to embark on 
further theorising on the theme, but 


merely to present an interesting example, 
which deserves to be more widely known, 
and points some very interesting lessons 
for a generation eagerly concerned with 
the prospects of economic development. 
The example is the history of the great 
family concern known as the House of 
Tata, which has perhaps a unique place 
in the annals of industrial history, and 
played an amazing part in the economic 
growth of India. 


Jamshedji Nusserwanji Tata was born 
in 1839, and graduated from a Bombay 
College in 1858, just at the time that 
India came under the British Crown 
(having previously been administered by 
the East India Company). The familv 
was an old and respected one in the Parsij 
priesthood and merchant class; J. N. 
Tata’s upbringing was supposedly in a 
conservative environment. He was arti- 
cled to a solicitor, but presently joined 
his father’s trading firm, which was a 
general merchandising business. The 
firm had branches in Hongkong and 
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Shanghai; the young Tata immediately 


displayed a keen interest in the prospects 
of trade with China, which was then 
rapidly developing, and went out to these 
branches of the firm. 

The American Civil War in the 1860’s 
caused a great boom in Indian cotton; 
the Tatas, father and son, joined heavily 
in this. They participated in the Asiatic 
Banking Corporation. J.N. Tata went to 
London to open a braneh of this concern. 
When the boom broke, the concern was 
faced with extreme difficulties. That 
something was saved from the wreck, 
was due to the presonality of J.N. Tata. 
The creditors were much impressed by 
his honesty and ability, and with the 
recommendation of London bankers he 
was appointed by the shareholders’ 
meeting to be paid liquidator of his own 
firm, the Asiatie Banking, Corporation, 
London. He was then less than thirty 
years of age. 

From that time, it may be said, date 
certain principles which have been funda- 
mental in the Tata history ever since; 
these must have been learned initially 
in the experience related above. Tatas 
have never since gone in for purely 
speculative activities, in the sense of 
prospects of gain which are dependent 
on chance events, political circumstances, 
or extraneous factors. Their investments 
have been carefully spread and balanced, 
any reliance on eredit being carefully 
related to material backing in the form of 
real assets; and they never again placed 
‘Call their eggs in one basket.’’ 


The family fortunes were recouped in 
the first instance, by participation in a 
government contract for the supply 
of the British military expedition to 
Abyssinia in 1868. It is believed that 
other opportunities, more lucrative but 
more speculative, were turned down in 
favour of this investment. In any case 
it is interesting to note the use to which 
Tata put the proceeds. He went to 
England for three years of further studies 
and activities. At this time he formed 
his scheme for the development of the 
textile industry in India. This industry 
was in a very primitive state, and it 
required great foresight to envisage the 
major development Tata had in mini. 
There were less than twenty textile mills 
in existence,- exceedingly primitive in 
equipment; but one of Tata’s chief 
grounds of objection to them was that 
the workers’ conditions were appalling. 
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He. bought an oil mill in Bombay and 
eonverted it to spinning and . weaving. 
This was used as.a ‘‘pilot plant’’ for 
axperiment, improved and sold at a pro- 
fit two years later. Tata went to 
Lancashire for a further two years’ study; 
there, he gained to his own satisfaction 
the answers to a great many technical and 
organisational questions, and returned 
convinced of the possibility of developing 
a good textile industry in India. The 
existing industry was inefficient. It was 
centred entirely in Bombay. Tata went to 
Nagpur in Central India, on the border 
of the main cotton-growing district. His 
Central India Spinning & Weaving Co., 
with a capital of £115,000, floated in 1874, 
opened its ‘‘Empress Mills’? at the 
beginning of 1877. These mills were not 
only technically good, being the first to 
be completely equipped with air-condi- 
tioning devices, ring spindles and 
automatic sprinklers; they were also 
models, at this early date, of workers’ 
welfare in the forms of bonus schemes, 
provident funds,’ and residential amen- 
ities for employees of all grades. 


The Tata fortune was thus founded 
in Nagpur, which became a great centre. 
Far from being satisfied with this, Tata 
used his wealth—apart from princely 
donations for good works, and lavish hos- 
pitality—constantly to travel, seek out 
new things, and ask all the questions 
which his inquisitive and energetic spirit 
prompted. He evolved strikingly high 
ideals of social service and workers’ wel- 
fare; but they were part of a broadly 
patriotic vision. The motive of personal 
profit was not his only one; often it was 
aubordinate to, his vision of making India, 
a great industrial power. 


From a very wide study of the West, 
Sir Jamshedji Tata (as he now was) 
formulated the requirements of a great 
industrial nation, in a manner which 
showed almost prophetic foresight at that 
date: 


First, ‘‘no country can become indus- 
trially great which does not manufacture 
iron and steel.’’ It may be commented 
that this. proposition is now generally 
accepted in the case of large countries, of 
the scale of India, though basic industries 
may be relatively uneconomic in smaller 
national units. 


Second, ‘‘no sustained economic growth 
is possible without the aid of science and 
technical education.’’ This conclusion, 


reached long before the end of the 
nineteenth century, well before those 
techuo.ogical-scientific advanees of the 


twentieth century which have been aptly 
called ‘‘the Second Industrial Revolu- 
tion,’’ was markedly in advance of his 
own times. It still sounds a warning, 
even today, to those enthusiasts for 
development who neglect the importance 
of highly skilled training, of laboratory 
work and heavy long-period investment in 
research, and of the fullest international 
collaboration and contact in these spheres. 
Tata had all these aspects well in mind. 


The third and last of his basic tenets 
was an ambition to enhance the prosperity 
of his own city of Bombay, of which he 
was very proud. In this connection, he 
was abreast or ahead of his times in 
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another respect, foreseeing the advant- 
ages and possibilities of electrification; 
cheap electric power would free Bombay 
industries from their primary -handicap, 
the remoteness of the coalfields in Bihar 
and Bengal. 

From these principles flowed the Tatas’ 
vast contribution to the progress of India, 
which was fully under way by the time 
the founder died in 1904. The concern 
really took its present form in 1887, when 
it was established as a. private partner- 
ship of Sir Jamshedji, his elder son Sir 
Dorabji (1859-1932), his younger son 
Sir Ratanji (1871-1918), and a relative, 
R. D. Tata. Textile manufacture was 
still the central interest of this parent 
firm; after the Empress Mills, it estab- 
lished the Swadeshi Mills in 1886, mak- 
ing a higher quality of cloth; it acquired 
mills in Ahmedabad in 1903, and estab- 
nshed the Tata Mills in 1913. Its cot- 
ton activities now total about 300,000: 
spindles, 7,500 looms, 40,000 workers, 
and capital £7 millions. 

But this was only the nucleus of an 
extensive and many-sided development 
—which, it must be stressed, had al- 
ways the national progress and -popu- 
lar welfare among its first considera- 
tions. Land reclamations were made 
in Bombay. Pioneer, work was done in 
fisheries, and in one of the earliest large- 
scale schemes for refrigeration plant. <A 
shipping line was established, running to 
the Far East; but this venture was a 
failure. Tata developed the silk industry 
in Mysore, which later became famous. 
Characteristic perhaps was the building 
of the Taj Mahal Hotel in Bombay (cost: 
over a quarter of a million pounds); at 
the time, it was laughed at as a ‘‘white} 
elephant,’’ but the Tatas foresaw its 
future as a world-famous landmark at 
the ‘‘Gateway of India.’’ Equally char- 
acteristic, however, was the establish- 
ment of the Indian Institute of Scientific 
Research at Bangalore, dedicated by Sir 
Dorabji in 1905, subsequently one of the 
world’s highest-ranking scientific institu- 
tions. His brother’s name is commemor- 
ated, inter alia, by his foundations in the 
University of London: the Ratan Tata De- 
partment of Social Science at the London 
School of Economics, and the Ratan Tata 
Fund. 

The details about the great steelworks 
at Jamshedpur are better known abroad. 
Its foundation was preceded by no less 
than 25 years of prospecting and investi- 
gations. The best site, in conjunction 
with ore-beds, water supply, coal, and 
markets, having ‘been found, finance was 
the next problem. Fresh capital had to 
be raised. The Tatas tried the London 
market, but found little support there. 
Just at that time—the first years of this 
century—the great Swadeshi patriotic 
movement (self-reliance, home production, 
boycott of foreign goods) had been power- 
fully launched in India. It was decided 
to appeal to the Indian public, in the 
spirit of that movement. The result was 
remarkable. Eye-witnesses report that 
the Tata offices in Bombay were be- 
sieged day and night by crowds of Indians 
of every sort and condition, many of 
them offering tiny sums. In three weeks, 
the required capital of £1,600,000 was 
thus raised. The list of shareholders (all 
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Indians) finally showed some 8,000 names. 

The Tata Iron and Steel Company 
(TISCO) was established in 1907; it was 
another seven years before the commer- 
cial production of steel began. But the 
first world war immediately followed, and 
TISCO took a great leap into prosperity. 
Between the wars, it became the largest 
steelworks in’ the British Commonwealth, 
or anywhere outside the U.S.A. and 
U.S.S.R. In the second World War, it 
made some of the armour-plate and 
special steels. Now, of course, every 
pessible type of peacetime steel goods is 
made. Chemical and engineering plants 
are associated in the same complex. Par- 
ticular mention should be made of the 
Jamshedpur Technical Institute, whose 
graduates have provided two-thirds of 
the personnel for the top jobs in the 
plant; the foreign specialists and man- 
agers, on whom the undertaking former- 
ly depended, are now practically entirely 
replaced by Indians. 


The objective of supplying electric 
power to Bombay was implemented from 
1910. In this case also, the promoters 
failed to raise capital in the City of Lon- 
don, and had to find it in India. Gen- 
eration began in 1915. An _ interesting 
feature is that once the pioneer stage 
was over, Tatas decided that this was a 
field for a more specialised operating 
agency, and entered into a partno:ship 
with the American and Foreign Power 
Company, Inc., for joint operation, some- 
what apart from the other Tata holdings. 
New projects were implemented in 1932 
and 1937, completing the modern electri- 
fication of the Bombay-Poona region. In 
the present Colombo Plan, hydro-electric 
develcpments are a basic featur2 of 
India’s programme, and their conceptions 
owe much to Tata precedents. 


The list of subsidiary activities would 
take long to enumerate in detail. The 
Tatas were also pioneers of the cemént 
industry in India, with a company 
(capital £2,000,000) floated in 1912, estab- 
lishing a plant in Kathiawar;. another. 
centre was created at Hyderabad in 1925. 
Thereafter, other companies entered this 


industry in India, with a company 
whieh succeeded in integrating the in- 
dustry, with a capital of £314 millions. 


At the same time, they were developing 
the fpioduction and processing of veget- 
able cils. The original plan was mainly 
for export of crude oils, and the activities 
were centred in Southern India. This 
scheme was frustrated (notably by Amer- 
ican action in imposing tariffs to protect 
Philippine production). Tatas adjusted 
their plans accordingly; they installed 
modern processing plant, and concentrated 
on their home market (for cooking oils, 
soaps, etc.) which has since tremendous- 
ly developed. 


By 1939, they were wishing to begin 
the production of heavy chemicals. Their 
company floated in that year was unable 
to obtain its equipment, as the war began! 
soon after; but this is a major field of 
postwar development.. A postwar feature 
was an agreement with Imperial Chemieal 
Industries, by which that vast concern 
helped Tatas to establish a dyestuffs in- 
dustry in India, which will eventually 
be an all-Indian affair. 
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THE CONFLICT IN KOREA 


BACKGROUND INFORMATION AND OUTLOOK FOR PEACE 
IN KOREA 


The United Nations Commission on 
Korea has compiled a comprehensive 
report on the political and economic 
situation in Korea and the origin of 
the present struggle in that country. 
Following are extracts of the “Report 
of the United Nations Commission on 
Korea” which covered the period 
December 15, 1949 to September 4, 
1950. The war which is now fought 
with ever rising ferecity has after 
the military intervention of Com- 
munist China entered into an entirely 
new stage, and the current hostilities 
are now regarded as only an overture 
to the world-wide struggle between 
the ‘two worlds.’ 


* * * 


Conclusions of the U.N. 
Commission on Kerea 

Responsibility for the aggression:— 
The invasion of the territory of the 
Republic of Korea by the armed forces of 
the North Korean authorities, which be- 
gan on 25 June 1950, was an act of ag- 
gression initiated without warning and 
without provocation, in execution of a 
carefully prepared plan. 

This plan of aggression, it is now clear, 
was an essential part of the policy of the 
North Korean authorities, the object of 
which was to secure control over the 
whole of Korea. If control could not be 
gained by peaceful means, it would be 
achieved by overthrowing the Republie of 
Korea, either by undermining it from 
within or, should that prove ineffective, by 
resorting to direct aggression. Ay the 
methods used for undermining the Re- 
public from within proved unsuccessful, 
the North Korean authorities launched an 
invasion of the territory of the Republic 
of Korea, 

Origin and nature of the conflict:— 
The origin of the conflict is to be found 
in the artificial division of Korea and in 
.the failure, in 1945, of the oceupying 

“Powers to reach agreement on the method 


The Tata airlines began in the 1930’s; 
in this field the war also intervened, the 
concern’s facilities being requisitioned by 
government. But after the war this 
urdertaking developed into India’s 
mouery national and international air 


services. 
* * * 


How much of all this was foreseeable 
in India a hundred years ago, when J. N. 
Tata as a schoolboy was forming his 
ideas? Or even seventy years ago, when 
he began to succeed as an _  induts- 
trialist? Yet he did foresee a great deal 
of it. The next hundred or eighty years 
may see comparable progress in Asian 
countries. But only, perhaps in those 
which give scope for personality and 
initiative; which do not consider that the 
individual has no right to exist except in 
and through the State. 


to be used for giving independence to 
Korea. This failure was not due to any- 
thing inherent in the attitude of the 
people of Korea themselves, but was a 
reflection of those wider and more funda- 
mental differences of outlook and policy 
which have become so marked a feature 
of the international scene. 

This artificial division was consolidated 
by the exclusion from North Korea of the 
United Nations Temporary Commission, 
which had been charged by the General 
Assembly to observe the holding of elec- 
tions on a democratic basis in the whole 
of Korea. In the circumstances, it was 
decided to hold such elections in Sotth 
Korea alone. 

Had internationally-supervised elections 
been allowed to take place in the whole 
of Korea, and had a unified and indepen- 
dent Korea thereby come into existenve, 
the present conflict could never have 
arisen. 

Prospects of unification:— The Korean 
people, one in race, language and culture, 
fervently desire to live in a unified and 
independent Korea. Unification can be 
the only aim regarding Korea. It did, 
however, appear to the Commission, be- 
fore the aggression took place, that uni- 
fication through negotiation was unlikely 
to be achieved if such negotiation in- 
volved the holding of internationally- 
supervised elections on a democratic basis 
in the whole of Korea. Experience sug- 
gested that the North Korean authorities 
would never agree to such elections. 


It was hoped that, at some stage, it 
might be possible to break down the 
economic and social barriers between the 
two political entities as a step toward 
unification, That too proved illusory, as 
the North Korean authorities persisted in 
their policy of aiming at the overthrow 
of the Republic of Korea. 

After the consolidation of the division 
of Korea, propaganda and hostile acti- 
vities on the part of the North Korean 
authorities accentuated tension which, in 
turn, stiffened the attitude of the Gov- 
ernment and people of the Republic of 
Korea, and even further prejudiced such 
possibility of unification by negotiation 
as might have remained, Notwithstand- 
ing the continued efforts of the Commis- 
sion, it appeared on the eve of the ag- 
gression that the Korean peninsula would 
remain divided indefinitely, or at least 
until international tension had slackened. 

Development of representative govern- 
ment in the Republic of Korea:— The 
necessity to safeguard the stability and 
security of the Republic of Korea from 
the threat from the North gradually be- 
came a controlling factor in all the major 
activilies of the administration of the 
Republic, and absorbed energies and re- 
sources which were needed to develop the 
new form of representative government 
and to carry out the economic and social 
reconstruction programme. 

The first two years of the new WNa- 
tional Assembly reflected clearly the 
difficulties which it would be normal to 


expect in a body dealing with a new and 
unfamiliar political structure. It had be- 
come clear, long before the act of aggres- 
sion occurred, that the Legislature was 
making good prugress in its efforts to 
exert parliamentary control over all de- 
partments of government, and would not 
rest content until its relations with the 
Executive had been satisfactorily adjusted. 
The growing civic responsibility shown 
by the Legislature augured well for ths 
future of representative government in 
i\Korea. 


At the elections of 30 May 1950, the 
people showed very considerable enthus- 
iasm, and the electoral machinery fune- 
tioned well. Among the cases of inter- 
ference with candidates which occurred, 
some were explainable in the light of the 
stringent precautions which the Govern- 
ment found it necessary to take in order 
to safeguard the stability and security of 
the State against the threat from the 
North. Although there appeared to be 
little justification for interference in 
some other cases, the results of the elec- 
tions, in which many candidates critical 
of the Administration were returned, 
showed that the voters were in fact able 
to exercise their democratic freedom of 
choice among candidates, and had cast 
their votes accordingly. The results also 
showed popular support of the Republic, 
and a determination to improve the Ad- 
ministration by constitutional means. 


The division of Korea added to the eco- 
nomic difficulties that had arisen at the 
end of the Japanese domination, and made 
it most difficult for the Republic of 
Korea to become self-supporting. Funds 
which might have been expended for the 
social and economie programme of the 
Republic were consumed by heavy defence 
expenditures. Nevertheless, when the 
aggression occurred, substantial progress 
was being made with that programme. 


Korean needs and aspirations:—Serious 
problems of reconstruction and rehabilita- 
tion, particularly the grave refugee pro- 
blem, already confront the country. To 
these problems will be added problems 
of yet greater magnitude when the mili- 
tary conflict comes to an end. It will be 
quite beyond the capacity of the country 
to provide from its own resources means 
for rehabilitation. A healthy and viable 
democracy in Korea cannot come into 
being unless very considerable aid and 
assistance are provided from outside 
Korea. 


Finally, as the division of the country 
and the resulting antagonisms were arti- 
ficial, the Commission believes that, 
when the conditions under which they 
arose disappear, it will be possible for the 
Korean people of both North and South 
to come again together, to live in peace 
and to build the strong foundation of a 
free, democratic Korea. 


This report was made on Sept. 4, 1950 
and signed by the following U.N, officials: 
Anup Singh (Chairman) (India), A. B. 
Jamieson (Australia), Liu Yu-Wan 
(China), Angel Gochez Marin (El Salva- 
dor), Henri Brionval (France), Bernabe 


Africa (The Philippines), Kamil Idil 
(Turkey), Bertil A, Renborg (Principal 
Secretary), 
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{The Origin and Nature of the 
Struggle in Korea 


By the end of 1945 an international 
agreement had come into existence con- 
cerning the objective of immediate in- 
dependence for Korea, making provision 
for the procedure to be followed in attain- 
ing that objective. The first step toward 
this agreement had been taken in Decem- 
ber 1943 at the Cairo Conference between 
the Governments of the United States of 
America, the United Kingdom and China, 
when the following declaration was issued: 

‘‘™he aforesaid three Great Towers, 
mindful of the enslavement of the people 
of Korea, are determined that in . due 
course Korea shall become free and in- 
dependent.’’ 

This declaration regarding Korean in- 
dependence was reaffirmed by the Gov- 
ernments-of the United States, the United 
Kingdom and China in the Potsdam de- 
claration of 26 July 1945, which set out 
the terms for Japan’s surrender as 
follows: 

‘“‘The terms of the Cairo declaration 
shall be carried out and Japanese sover- 
eignty shall be limited to the islands of 
Honshu, Hokkaido, Kyushu, Shikoku and 
such minor islands as we determine.”’ 

In its declaration of war against Japan 
on 8 August 1945, the Soviet Government 
expressed its adherence to the Potsdam 
declaration, stating that: 

‘True to its duty to the Allies, the 
Soviet Government has accepted the pro- 
posals and has associated itself with the 
Allied declaration of 26 July.’’ 

After receipt of the Japanese offer of 
surrender, with the nearest United States 
troops at Okinawa and with Soviet Union 
troops already in Korea, the United States 
Government, in providing for the surren- 
der of Japanese troops, proposed that 
Soviet Union troops should accept the 
surrender of Japanese troops in Korea 
north of the 38th parallel and that 
Japanese troops in Korea south of that 
line shouJd surrender to United States 
forces. This proposal was accepted, and 
the 38th parallel became the line of 
demarcation of the zones of military 
occupation of the United States of 
America and the Union of Soviet Socialist 

Republics. 

Finally, at the meeting of the Council 
of Foreign Ministers at Moscow in De- 
rember 1945, a more detailed agreement 
was arrived at between the Governments 
of the United States, the Soviet Union 
and the United Kingdom, to which the 
Chinese Government subsequently adhered. 

However, the United States-USSR Joint 
Commission on Korea, which was 
established in conformity with the Mos- 
cow declaration, soon reached a deadlock 
on the procedure to be followed in con- 
sulting with ‘‘Korean democratic, parties 
and social organizations’’, as provided 
for by paragraph 2 of the Moscow De- 
elaration. The reasons for disagreement 
were described in the following terms by 
United States Assistant Secretary of State 
Hilldring. 

CUS sea the United States assumed the 
position that representatives of all poli- 
tical parties should be consulted. The 
Soviets contended that all Koreans who 
had opposed in any way the terms of the 


Moseow agreement should be excluded. 
In as much as most of the vocal sections 
of the Korean population; with the ex- 
ception of members of the Communist 
Party, had been active in expressing dis, 
agreement with one aspect or another of 
the agreement, the Soviet criterion would 
have effectively limited the Commission 
to consultation with one minority group.’’ 

The Soviet explanation, as described by 
the United Nations Temporary Commis- 
sion on Korea, claimed that the United 
States delegation to the Joint Commission 
had proposed the inclusion for consulta- 
tion of ‘‘seventeen’ political parties and 
social groups of Southern Korea which 
opposed the Moscow agreement and only 
three democratic parties which supported 
the agreement’’, and further claimed that 
certain important democratic parties and 
social organizations had been debarred 
for purposes of consultation by the United 
States proposals. 

There can be no doubt that this dis- 
agreement constitutes the root of the 
present conflict. Behind this disagreement 
lay differences in outlook and_ policy. 
These differences did not spring from 
local causes, or from anything inherent 
in the Korean situation itself. They were 
a manifestation of those wider differences 
which have become so marked a feature 
of the international scene. 

It can now be inferred, in the light of 
all that has happened in Korea since the 
initial disagreement, that the United 
States policy had no other objective than 
the creation of an independent and de- 
mocratic Korea, democratic in the com- 
monly accepted sense. However, it may 
also be inferred that, had the policy of 
the United States prevailed, it would 
hardly have resulted in the retention by 
popular vote of the Kim Il Sung regime 
in North Korea, the regime established 
by the Soviet military command after the 
liberation, which is still ruling in the 
North of Korea and which carries the 
responsibility for the aggression. 

Failure to agree upon a procedure for 
implementation of the Moscow declaration 
eaused.the United States of Amer‘ca on 
17 September 1947 to bring the matter 
before the second session of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations. 

During the debate in the General As- 
sembly, the delegation of the Soviet Union 
objected to the consideration of the 
question by the General Assembly. When, 
however, the General Assembly decided 
‘to include the item in its agenda, the 
delegation of the Soviet Union submitted 
to the First Committee two proposals. The 
first proposal suggested that the First 
Committee should invite elected represen- 
tatives of the Korean people from North 
and South Korea to take part in the dis- 
cussion of the question. The second pro- 
posal retommended to the occupying 
Powers in Korea the simultaneous with- 
drawal of their troops from southern and 
northern Korea in the beginning of 1948 
‘‘thereby leaving to the Korean people 
itself the establishment of a national 
government of Korea.’’ 

The proposals of the USSR delegation 
revived in a different form the disagree- 
ment regarding the method of electing 
democratic representatives which had 
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made it impossible for the Joint Commis+ 
sion to arrive at a solution. In the view 
of the United States representative, the 
proplem for, the. Soviet Union.was: one. of 
how +0 obtain, amenable to themselves, 
representatives of the indigenous popula- 
tion who would either be military appoin- 
tees or persons appointed in accordance 
with external pressure in mock élections; 
whereas the problem for the United States 
of America was one of ensuring that the 
(Korean representatives were, in fact, 
freely elected by the Korean people, on 
ballot. 


The General Assembly, taking the view 
that the USSR proposals did not offer 
the same opportunity as that provided by 
the United States proposals for the peeple 
of Korea to express their preferences 
freely and to establish their own form of 
government, adopted proposals submitted 
by the United States of America for 
securing representatives. The General 
Assembly resolved that elected representa- 
tives of the Korean people should be in- 
vited to take part in the consideration of 
the Korean question, which, it was recog- 
nized, was primarily a matter for the 
‘Korean people itself and concerned its. 
freedom and independence. In order to 
observe that the Korean representatives 
were in fact duly elected by the Korean 
people, and not mere appointees by mili- 
tary authorities in Korea, the General 


Assembly also resolved to establish a 
United Nations Temporary Commission 
“to be present in Korea, with right to 


travel, observe and consult throughout 
Korea.’’ Further, the General Assembly 
recommended that elections should be 
held not later than 31 March 1948 te 
choose representatives with whom the 
Commission might consult regarding 
prompt attainment of the freedom. and 
independence of the Korean people; that 
the representatives, constituting a 
national assembly might establish a 
national government of Korea; that the 
number of representatives should be pro- 
portionate to the population; and that the 
elections should be on the basis of adult 
suffrage by secret ballot, and under the 
observation of the Commission. 

: When the USSR proposals referred to 
in earlier paragraph of this reports, were 
defeated in the First Committee, the re- 
presentative of the Soviet Union stated 
that if a United Nations Temporary 
Commission on Korea were to be set up 


‘after the General Assembly had consider- 


ed the question without the participation 
in that body’s discussion of representa- 
tives of the Korean people, the Soviet 
Union would not be able to take part in 
the work of the Commission. 


In 1945 the Korean people were not 
divided into two hostile camps, nor were 
there inherent in the Korean people 
qualities that might be expected of them- 
selves to create two hostile camps. The 
division df the country is, in the opinion 
of the Commission, artificial and un- 
natural, running counter to the fervent 
desire of the whole Korean people for 
unification. A frontier was set up for 
reasons of military expediency and main- 
tained as the result of external pressure. 
Its existence is responsible for the crea- 
tion of two separate and antagonistic poli- 
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tical entities, each imbued with a desire 
for unification, but each insisting on its 
own methods for achieving that goal. 

The division was consolidated by the 
exclusion from North Korea of the Unit- 
ed Nations Temporary Commission on 
Korea, which had been charged by the 
General Assembly to observe the holding 
ot elections on a democratic basis in the 
whole of Korea. 

The people of Korea have consistently 
favoured the earliest possible attainment 
of Korean unity and independence. 
Forty years under Japanese domination 
developed a spirit of patriotism in the 
Korean people, and a determination to 
regain their freedom and independence. 
Thirty-three Korean leaders, who in 1919 
voiced the ideal of national self-dete- 
mination in a ‘‘Proclamation of Korean 
.- Independence,’’ touched on mass demon- 
strations which were suppressed with 
great violence. These men became aa- 
tional heroes. However remote this goal 
may have appeared, the earliest possible 
attainment of independence remained the 
one common goal dear to the .hearts and 
minds of the Korean people. 

The oceupying forees of the USSR in 
August, and of the United States in Sep- 
tember 1945, were consequently greeted 
as deliverers bringing independence. To 
the people of Korea, the Cairo declara- 
tion had meant that victory by the Ajlied 


Powers would bring immediate indepen- 
dence and an opportunity to establish 
their own national governn:ent. When it 
became apparent that the occupying 


Powers had not agreed on any detailed 
programme to implement the promise of 
the Cairo declaration, disillusion spread. 
It was therefore not surprising that 
there was intense and general opposition 
to the clause in the Moscow declaration 
proposing a ‘‘trusteeship’’ for Korea. 
The Korean people interpreted the pr3- 
posal to mean a protectorate and the 
renewal in another form of the bondage 
from which they had just been delivered. 
It was, on the contrary, surprising 
when, in December 1945, the South 
Korean Labour (Communist) Party and 
affiliated organizations suddenly changed 
their position and gave unqualified sup- 
sport to the Moscow declaration. All 
~ other parties and organizations remained 
strongly against trusteeship in any form, 
and maintained their opposition to the 
implementation of the Moscow declara- 
tion. These opposite views on the ques- 
tion of trusteeship contributed very large- 
ly to the failure of the Joint Commission 
jn 1946 and 1947. The Soviet Union 
would not agree to consultation with 
political parties and social organizations 
expressing active hostility to trusteeship. 
The United States, on the other hana, 
believed that to deny consultation to such 
parties and organizations would — be to 
deny freedom of speech and opinion. 
The exclusion from North Korea of the 
Temporary Commission and its inability 
to go forward with the supervision of 
general elections in accordance with the 
resolution 112 (II) of the General As- 
sembly made the proposal for holding 
elections in South Korea alone a serious 
issue, and provoked a storm of bitter 
controversy. A constant stream of critic- 
ism at the idea of holding such election 
came from North Korea. It would ap- 
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pear that behind the refusal of the North 
Korean authorities to accept international- 
ly-supervised elections lay a fear that, by 
doing so, they would promote the realiza- 
tion of a free democracy in Korea. It 
would also appear that behind their cri- 
ticism of such elections in South Korea 
alone lay their intention to obstruct in 
every way possible the realization of such 
a democracy in a part of Korea. Given 
that elections for all Korea were imprac- 
ticable, some of the more important poli- 
tical groups of the South, notably the 
Hankook Democratic Party and the Na- 
tional Association for the Rapid Realiza- 
tion of Korean Independence, were 
strongly in favour of holding elections in 
South Korea alone. They were cortident 
that thix would lead to the establishment 
of a national government, which in time. 
given the support of the United Nations 
and world opinion, would lead to the uni- 
fication of Korea. Groups under the 
leadership of Kim Koo and Kim Kiusic, 
as well as the leftists, did not, however, 
share this view, as they considered that 
such an election would perpetuate the 
division of Korea rather than lead to 
eventual unification. 

When the question was laid before the 
Interim Committee of the General As- 
sembly, the view was taken that elections 
in South Korea alone should be held. 
It was expected that the representatives 
constituting the National Assembly would 
consult with the United Nations Tem- 
porary Commission on Korea, and would 
carry on such negotiations as they might 
wish with any other Korean group which 
might not have participated in the elee- 
tions, regarding the form of government 
to be established. The Interim Com- 
mittee thus entertained the hope that, by 
going forward with separate elections and 
the establishment of a sovereign govern- 
ment in South Korea, the full cooperation 
of all Koreans would ultimately be secur- 
ed. The Interim Committee also hoped 
that all peaceful methods of persuasion 
would be used to the greatest possible ex- 
tent for the attainment of Korean unity. 

Elections were accordingly held in 
South Korea on 10 May 1948. They were 
regarded by all who participated as a 
step towards the independence of Korea; 
all candidates were in favour of this 


method of securing the unity and inde- 
pendence of Korea. For this reason no 
fundamentally. conflicting vicws were 


placed before the electorate. Oppesition 
to this thesis took the forn of 2 com- 
plete boycott of the elections, and the 
opposition parties, in effect, now with- 
drew from public life in South Korea. 
Two years later, however, the division 
between South and North Korea had so 
hardened that all but the extreme left- 
ists who were in any case outlawed, re- 
sumed an active political role in the Le- 
public of Korea by participating in the 
elections of 30 May 1950. 

On 12 June 1948’the National Assem- 
bly adopted a resolution. addressed to 
their compatriots in the North, in which 
they expressed their hope that general 
elections similar to those already held in 
South Korea would soon be held in North 
Korea in a free atmosphere, in accord- 
ance with the resolution of the United 
Nations General Assembly; and that true 
representatives .of the people would be 


elected and sent to sit in the National 
Assembly, where 100 seats had been left 
vacant for them. 

After the Government of the Republic 
of Korea had shouldered the burden of 
administration, however, it made no seri- 
ous endeavour to negotiate the holding 
of elections in North Korea. The or- 
ganization of the new Republic demand- 
ed all its attention, The Government’s 
attitude gradually hardened towards those 
who still desired to enter into negotiation 
with their fellow eountrymen across the 
parallel, The futility of attempting to 
negotiate with the authorities in North 
Korea had, in the Government’s opinion, 
been conclusively demonstrated hy yast 
experience. After recognition of the 
Republic of Korea by the General As- 
sembly on 12 December 1948, the Gov- 
ernment came gradually to the view that 
unification was possible only through the 
abolition of the North Korean regime 
and the disbanding of its security forces, 
forces, which would permit the Govern- 
ment of the Republic to extend its juris4 
diction over the whole of Korea. It con- 
sidered that the North Korean regime 
had been imposed on the people. who 
would readily join hands with the Repub- 
lie once that regime had been abolished. 

In its report to the fourth session of 
the General Assembly in September 1949, 
the Commission recognized the passionate 
longing of all Koreans for unity and in- 
dependence and their profound desire for 
peaceful unification. It stated, however, 
that the division of Korea and the gra- 
dual consolidation of rival political re- 
gimes had eaused bitterness, frustration 
and muttal distrust, and had _ inereas- 
ingly prejudiced the problem of Korean 
independence and unification. The Com- 
mission was therefore of opinion that 
‘“The embittered propaganda and hostile 
activities which now mark the relations 
‘between the two parts of Korea render 
the prospect of unification more and 
more remote.’’ 

Propaganda and hostile activities on the 
part of North Korea inereased rather 
than diminished during the first six 
months of 1950. In fact, on the eve of 
aggression there was no sign that the day 
of unification by peaceful means was any 
nearer. 


Economic and Political Factors 
Affecting the Development of 
Representative Government 

in the Republic of Korea 


The inheritance:— Basic to any discus- 
sion of the present problems of the Re- 
public of Korea and the development 
there of representative government is the 
unhappy legacy to which the South 
Koreans fell heir upon the defeat of 
Japan. The feudal Korea of 190) had, 
by 1945, acquired under Japanese rule a 
machinery of government, a system of 
communications and electric power, and 
an industrial and commercial mazhine 
Nevertheless, Korea had been developed 
as a part of the Japanese economy and 
not as a self-sustaining unit. The Korean 
economy, geared to and complementary to 
Japan’s, was entirely disrupted by the 
defeat of Japan. During the years of 
the Second World War, moreover,  in- 
dustrial plants had seriously deteriorated 
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and agricultural output had been sharply 
reduced. Added to these handicaps was 
the fact that the Japanese had pursued 
a policy of deliberately excluding 
Koreans from governmental, engineering, 
technical and managerial positions ,in 
order to retain control of all key fune- 
tions. 

Within a few months after the libera- 
tion of Korea in September 1945, the 
Japanese population was completely re- 
patriated. Tre unavoidable result was a 
dearth of qualified Korean personnel to 
fill governmental, technical and even 
workshop positions. In addition, it was 
necessary to develop a completely new 
educational system to replace that form- 
erly controlled by Japan. 

The division of Korea at the 38th 
parallel had possibly even more disastrous 
an effect on the Korean economy than 


the long Japanese domination and _ the 
consequence of Japanese defeat. Re- 
sources are not evenly distributed 


throughout the peninsula, and the econo- 
mies of the northern and southern por- 
tions are complementary one to the 
other. Although both in the South and 
the North some 70 per cent of the popt- 
lation are dependent for their livelihood 
on agricultural pursuits, and produce al- 
most equivalent per capita amounts, South 
Korea traditionally exchanged its gar- 
plus rice and barley for North Korean 
beans, millet, corn, wheat and fish. The 
South, lacking certain basic mineral re- 
sources, concentrated on lighter ‘consumer 
.goods and processing industries for which 
the raw material and the motive electric 
power came from the North. North 
Korea has valuable minerals, especially 
coal, and excellent hydro-electric plants 
and most. of Korea’s heavy industry. 
Since 1945 political disagreements have 
precluded economic relations between 
these naturally complementary  econo- 
mies. In April 1949 the Republic finally 
closed the border to all official trade on 
the ground that it was being used for 
subversive purposes. 

A further burden on the Republic of 
Korea was an influx of more than two 
million refugees from Japan, China and 
Manchuria, as well as from North Korea, 
which, together with a high rate of 
natural population growth, increased 
South Korea’s population by 25 per cent 
in the period from 1945 to the present, or 
from about 16 to over 20 million. 

These are the underlying factors that 
have given form to South Korea’s present 
problems. South Korea falls tragically 
short of being self-supporting, even at 
the present modest standard of living. 
Without a healthy economy there can be 
no hope of a healthy independent State, 
The diversity of Korean economic deve- 
lopment makes the uniting of the country 
of utmost importance to the rational re- 
covery of Korean agriculture and indus- 
try and the ultimate attainment of a 
satisfactory living standard for the Ko- 
rean people. 


Main economic problems before the 
Government in 1950 
The very survival of the Republic de- 
pended on strenuous effort to create a 
healthy economy to nourish the young 
State. Early recognition by the United 
States Economic Co-operation Administra- 


tion of the critical importance to the 
future of the Republic of creating a 
viable economy led to thorough study and 
the development of a comprehensire 
practical plan for rehabilitating and ex- 
panding Korean industry. The initiation 
of a creative programme of capital deve- 
lopment to replace the sustaining relief 
work of the United States Military Gov- 
ernment (1945-1948) was made possible 
by the negotiation of an Agreement on 
Aid between the Reptblic of Korea and 
the United States (ratified on 13 Decem- 
ber. 1948). It was hoped that a three-year 
$310 million programme would by 1952- 
1953 have reduced the need of the Repub-, 
lic of Korea for outside assistance to 
manageable proportions. 

An approach to the goal of South Ko- 
rean economic independence necessitates 
capital development in the three basi¢ 
fields of coal, electric power and fertilizer. 
These three fields are mutually inter- 
dependent. South Korea’s greatest im- 
port need is fertilizer, formerly manufac- 
tured in the North and vital to the food 
supply. But it is impracticable to under- 
take the construction of fertilizer plants 
until adequate eléctric power is available. 
Increased electric power is, in turn, de- 
pendent chiefly on increased coal pro- 
duction. Other important complementary 
objectives include extensive work on the 
Korean tungsten mines, rehabilitation of 
the fishing industry, railroad and com- 
munications systems and the construction 
vf a large cement plant. 


The record of 1950 prior to the aggres- 
sion showed substantial achievement and 
improvement. The index of industrial 
activity rose almost 40 percent in 1948, a 
further 25 percent in 1949 and continued|/ 
to rise in 1950. Although electric power 
production remained almost the same in 
the 1948-1950 period, coal output had 
increased steadily year by year and the 
growing output of many consumer goods 
fwas encouraging. 


However, the condition of the South 
Korean economy even before aggression 
from the North was not a healthy one, 
nor was there promise of easy or rapid 
improvement. The effects of the division 
of the country, the lack of technicians, 
and the loss to South Korea of its natural 
supplies of power, coal and fertilizer were 
everywhere evident. The unsatisfactory 
over-all condition of South Korean indus- 
try may be judged by the fact that in 
spite of the industrial activity increases, 
between 1948 and 1950, the over-all pro- 
duction, estimated in 1947 to average not 
more than 20 percent of capacity, had 
not yet reached 50 percent of capacity. 


Encouraging progress in 1949 and 1950 
was made possible in the field of agricul- 
tural production by the importation of 
ample supplies of fertilizer. The produc- 
tion of rice and other grains almost 
equalled pre-war totals in 1949 and, prior 
to the aggression, it was estimated that 
the 1950 crop would reach an all-time 
high. This important success permitted a 
planned export of 100,000 metric tons of 
rice to Japan to pay for necessary imports. 
The results of this acomplishment, how- 
ever, must not be over-estimated in view 
of the population increase in South Korea; 
from about 14 million in 1937 to 20 mil- 
lion today. 
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During 1949 the finaneial situation of 
the Republic steadily deteriorated in spite 
of increasing industrial and agricultural 
production. Inflationary pressures, resul- 
ting chiefly from heavy supplemental 
police and army expenditures, were inten- 
sified by a very large 1949 budgetary 
deficit and poor tax. collections. The 
amount of currency in cireulation in- 
creased from 38 billion won in March 
1949 to 74 billion in January 1950. The 
index numbers of wholesale prices almost 
doubled between January 1949 and Jan- 
uary 1950. Frightening and disturbing to 
the average citizen was the steady rise 
in the price of the basic food staple, rice, 
the price of which had almost doubled 
between December 1948 and December 
1949, and continued to rise. 

In recognition of these difficulties an 
economic stabilization programme was 
developed and applied with considerable 
success during the first half of 1950. 
Defence appropriations were sharply re- 
duced. Government revenues were increas- 
ed by tripling of taxes, improved collec- 
tion of taxes and application of higher 
utility. rates. Subsidies were decreased 
and credit policies tightened. 

Renewed efforts were made to enforce a 
1949 law restricting so-called ‘‘voluntary 
contributions’’. These in fact are extrac- 
tions on the part of such groups as the 
police, the army, and local youth and 
school associations. Such taxes sometimes 
appeared necessary to supplement inade- 
quate police or school budgets, but arbi- 
trary assessment and lack of accoun- 
tability led to grave abuses and a serious 
threat to the whole tax structure. Surveys 
in 1949 estimated that the collection of 
‘¢yvoluntary contributions’’ exceeded the 
total of legitimate taxes collected. 

Stringent application of orthodox 
financial practices resulted in the adoption 
in late March of a balanced 1950-1951 
budget. The index number of wholesale 
prices levelled off in the early months of 
1950.  Ourreney in circulation declined 
from 73 billion won in early January to 55 
billion in June. The Government failed, 
however, to control the price of rice, which 
by June 1950 had increased almost 300 per 
eent since December 1949. 

Since the Japanese occupied almost 
every position of importance in govern- 
ment, finance, trade and industry in Ko- 
rea until 1945, the repatriation left a 
vacuum, A new and inexperienced gov- 
ernment inherited virtually the entire 
industrial and commercial establishment. 
A plan for technical training was initiated 
in order to train sufficient technicians to 
operate a modern industrial system. De- 
velopment of more adequate labour poli- 
cies and modern labour unions was also 
essential to provide incentives to raise the 
low production levels. Meanwhile indus- 
try suffered. : 

In 1949 the National Assembly had 
enacted a Land Reform Act to supple- 
ment the agrarian reform of 1948. The 
latter had reduced the rate of farm 
tenancy from 73 percent to 40 percent. 
The new Act provided in general for 
government purchase of all holdings not 
farmed by the owner and of all holdings 
of more than 7.5 acres, irrespective of 
_whether they were cultivated by the 
owner or not, Administrative difficulties 
caused delay but in June 1950 implemen- 
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tation of this law was beginning. Qualified 
farmers were eligible to purchase on a 
deferred payment plan up to 7.5 acres at 
125 percent of the value of the annual 
crop. 

This sketch of current conditions in 
South Korea indicates that substantial 
progress had been made and was being 
planned in early 1950. The problems out- 
lined demonstrate the difficulties that 
lay ahead and the magnitude of the pro- 
duction problems that would have to be 
overcome if the Republic of Korea was 
to survive the division of the country. ‘The 
Republic of Korea’s programme for de- 
veloping its shaky economy was directly 
dependent upon the assistance of the 
United States Economic Co-operation Ad- 
ministration. It is difficult indeed to 
visualize the conditions under which Ko- 
_.reans would be living without that aid. 
The Republic was faced with excessive 
defence expenditures, deficiencies in 
plants, shortages of raw materials and 
consumer goods, serious inflation and gen- 
eral nervousness about the future. It had 
begun, though belatedly, to grapple with 
these difficulties through the medium of 
a careful economic stabilization program- 
me, and the future appeared rather 
brighter on the eve of the invasion. 


The Executive and the Legislature 

The development of representative 
government under the Constitution of the 
Republic had been both uneven and un- 
easy. Scarcely had the Constitution of 
the New Republic of Korea been adopted 
and the process of buijding a structure 
of government upon that framework be- 
gun when the Republic faced guerrilla 
uprisings within and was menaced by 
frequent clashes along the 38th parallel. 
The building of security forces absorbed 
energies and resources which were ur- 
gently meeded to develop politically the 
new form of democratic representative 
government and carry out the economic 
and social programme necessary to nour- 
ish and keep healthy the infant State. 

Up to the end of May 1950, the Execu- 
tive and the Legislature were continually 
engaged in a bitter struggle for the re- 
cognition by the other of what each deem- 
ed its proper power and authority. The 
“Executive possessed an advantage in that 
it already controlled the administration, 
and the Legislature felt that the Execu- 
tive tended to ignore it in the transaction 
of day-to-day business. The latter, not 
willing to be thus ignored, and rather 
resentful of the treatment meted out to 
it by the Executive, tried again and again 
to assert its right of control. It had be- 
come clear, long before the act of ag- 
gression occurred, that the Legislature 
would not rest content until its relatiou- 
ship with the Executive was satisfactorily 
adjusted. 

In December 1949 the National As- 
sembly, believing that the two prime con- 
ditions for the creation of a firm national 
government were a high degree of civic 
responsibility and an efficient and honest 
administrative apparatus, decided to in- 
vestigate the national administration. 
The findings, which were completed by 
the end of January 1950, provided the 
basis for criticism of the Government 
by members of the National Assembly and 
showed a healthy independence of spirit. 
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The criticism concerned police 
illegal arrests, judicial 
charges of corruption in some branches 
of the government and civil service. 
Uncovering of extra-budgetary police and 
army expenditures brought complaints 
that the Government was by-passing the 
constitutional requirement that expendi- 
tures must first be approved by the Na- 
tional Assembly. The failure of the Gov- 
ernment to enforce the Act prohibiting 
‘‘voluntary contributions’’ was also cen- 
sured. It was felt that the Givernment 
was not pushing recovery iast enough 
and was not implementing effectively 
three reform acts: the Land Reform, the 
Local Autonomy and the Vested Pro- 
perties Acts. Finally, complete lack of 
confidence in the Government’s rice 
programme was expressed. 

These criticisms placed the administra- 
tion on the defensive. In reply, Minis- 
ters admitted many deficiencies bat 
pleaded special circumstances which had 
made effective execution of certain mea- 
sures impossible. The administration 
offered to investigate the charges. 

The atmosphere of antagonism between 
Executive and Legislature created by 
these critical findings set the stage for a 
revival of the proposal to amend the Con- 
stitution in order to provide cabinet res- 
ponsibility to the Legislature. The isste 
was essentially one of control of the pro- 
cess of government. The chief arguments 
in favour of the existing presidential 
system were that a strong guiding hand 
was essential if the young Republic was 
to survive the strains and stresses of its 
early years and that the lack of strong 
political parties would mean _ continual 
government changes and weakness. The 
vote demonstrated clearly the temper of 
the Assembly. A large majority of those 
voting favoured the proposals to amend 
the Constitution; the amendments, how- 
ever, were lost because the numerous ab- 
stentions among normal supporters of the 
administration prevented the concurrence 
of the necessary two-thirds of the duly 
elected and seated members of the Na- 
tional Assembly. Adoption of this method 
of defeating the amendments showed a 
certain sensitiveness to public opinion 
and a desire to avoid giving the impres- 
sion of subservience to the Executive. 

The legislative sessions up to June 
1950 demonstrated that the conflict be- 
tween the Executive and the Legislature 
was by no means ended. The administra- 
tion was frequently harassed. It was 
slow to take up the challenge and the 
chamber became the scene of numerous 
clashes between the two. 

Expenditure of unappropriated funds, 
especially by the Ministry of Defence, 
and failure to budget for necessary items 
forced the submission to the National As- 
sembly of four supplemental budgets for 
the fiscal year 1 April 1949 to 31 March 
1950. The budgets were passed substan- 
tially intact, but the opportunity was 
seized to berate the Executive for neglect 
of the Constitution. 

Acrimony was also provoked over the 
budget for the new vear 1950-1951. Seri- 
ous difficulties in preparing a balanced 
budget had resulted in the Government’s 
failure to submit final estimates within 
the time specified by law. The Govern- 
ment at the last minute demande not 


methods, 
delays, and 
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only the immediate passage of the budget 
but also heavy additional taxes. The 
Assembly, deprived of adequate opportun- 
ity for study, protested strongly but 
eventually yielded. 


Although Executive and Legislature 
have normally been of one mind on the 
question of safeguarding national secur- 
ity, there was a clash even on this issue 
and an assertion of Assembly indepen- 
dence. The amended National Security 
Act of December 1949 was in question. 
In spite of its anxiety to suppress all 
communists, the Government, in deference 
to public opinion, had proposed an amend- 
ment to eliminate an unconstitutional 
clause applying penal provisions  retro- 
actively. The Government did not, how- 
ever, agree to consider restoring the 
right of appeal-‘under - the Act in cases 
involving capital punishment. It pleaded 
that the courts would be unable to dis- 
pose of such appeals with adequate speed. 
Sharp objection was raised to the alleged 
encroachment on normal rights and, over 
administration protests, the Assembly 
finally successfully insisted on re-cstab- 
lishing the right of appeal. 

Another controversy involving the Na- 
tional Security Act began in May and 
June 1949 with the arrest of fvurtcen 
members of the opposition in the National 
Assembly, on charges of violation of that 


act. Considerable excitement and _  in- 
dignation developed. When the arrests 
took place, many persons felt that the 


Executive had made the arrests at least 
partially in order to punish the indepen- 
dent critical spirit which had been. de- 
monstrated by the Legislature in numer- 
ous recent controversies and was there- 
fore striking at the roots of representa- 
tive government. The main charge against 
the Assembly members was that they had 
acted as instruments of the South Korea 
Labour (Communist) Party to under- 
mine the Republic of Korea. It was also 
alleged that, in discharge of orders from 
the South Korea Labour Party, the Vice- 
President of the National Assembly and 
five others who were among those ar- 
rested had on 17 July 1949 submitted 
a petition to the United Nations Commis- 
sion on Korea, requesting it to abolish 
military missions in Korea of both the 
United States and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. The long-delayed 
trial of thirteen of those arrested took 
place in January and February 1950 and 


resulted in their conviction. The maxi- 
mum sentence imposed was ten years. 
All defendants appealed and the cases 
were still pending in June. Public and 


Press interest in the charges and in the 
conduct of the trial was very great. There 
was a feeling that the evidence adduced 
did not fully sustain the charges. Several 
defendants repudiated confessions intro- 
duced as evidence by the prosecution, al- 
leging they had been extorted by torture. 
Although the prosecution vehemently 
attacked the defendants for presenting, on 
behalf of the South Korea Labour Party, 
a petition whose alleged aim was to under- 
mine the Republic, the judgment did not 
state that its mere presentation was part 
of the criminal act. The criminality lay 
in its alleged presentation on orders from 
the South Korea Labour Party. What- 
ever the ultimate disposition of the cases 
or the truth of the charges, the episode 
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built up il will and suspicion and acted 
as a hindrance to the development 
of the effective working relationship 
necessary between Executive and Legis- 
lature for the continuing development of 
representative government. 


s 

A fertile source of material for attacks 
on the Government was furnished by the 
difficult rice problem. The proper col- 
lection and rationing of rice has long 
been a cause of controversy in. Korea, 
where the margin of surplus has usually 
been narrow. The National Assembly 
did not fail to press its opportunity. A 
Minister of Agriculture was forced ito 
resign under fire and the Government was 
kept continually on the defensive. 


The Assembly has been frequently 
critical of ministerial and other appoint- 
ments. The resignation of the Prime 
Minister in April 1950 raised a constitu- 
tional issue. The Assembly took advant- 
age of the President’s nomination of a 
new Prime Minister to express its lack 
of confidence by refusing to confirm the 


appointment. Instead of submitting 
another nominee, the President named 
the existing Minister of Defence as 


Acting Prime Minister. The National 
Assembly protested that it was ungon- 
stitutional to follow this procedure while 
the Assembly was in session and demanded 
that the President appoint a Prime Minis- 
ter for confirmation by the Assembly. 
The President stood his ground. Aggres- 
sion by North Korea eliminated this con- 
troversy as an: active issue. 

An interesting act, in which neither 
the National Assembly nor the Executive 
showed much active interest, was the 
Local Autonomy Act which had provoked 
bitter controversy in 1949. It was de- 
signed to lay the foundations of popularly 
elected local governments and build the 
concept of citizenship in a people accus- 
tomed to centuries of completely centra- 
Xized authority. Administrative delays 
had occurred, but in the spring of 1950 
it was understood that the first elections 
under this decentralizing Act would take 
place in the autumn. 


In the old Assembly, struggle for power 
took place between an Executive and 
Legislature of essentially similar economic 
and social views. The conflict of per- 
sonalities tended to overshadow consider- 
ation of public offairs themselves, and 
the critical importance of facing current 
issues. There was little improvement in 
living conditions that the people could 
ascribe to the policy of the Government. 
It was perhaps for this reason that the 
electorate in May 1950 chose to return 
to office as many as 179 candidates who 
had not participated in the old Assembly, 
and were expected to concern themselves 
first with practical problems. 


The general elections of 30 May 1950 


The first National Assembly of the 
Republic of Korea was elected on 10 May 
1948, during the period of United States 
Military Government south of the 38th 
parallel and under the auspices of the 
United Nations Temporary Commission on 
Korea. Its mandate ran for two years 
from the date of the constitution of the 
Assembly on 31 May 1948. New general 
elections, the first to be conducted by 
the Government of the Repub.ic. were 


therefore due to take place before 31 
May 1950, the date when the mandate of 
the first National Assembly would expire. 


Early in 1950 considerable prominence 
was given to the question of the date on 
which these elections would be held, and 
it soon became evident that the Executive 
and the National Assembly were at odds 
on this issue. The Executive felt that 
an election campaign would prevent the 
National Assembly from approving a 
difficult budget for the fiscal year be- 
ginning 1 April 1950 and enacting conse- 
quential heavy tax increases. It stated 
its opinion that if elections were held in 
May, members of the National Assembly 
would tend to absent themselves from 
forthcoming sessions in order to tovr 
their constituencies in preparation for the 
election campaign. Another element of 
controversy had arisen over proposals and 
discussions in the National Assembly con- 
cerning amendments to the Constitution 
which would have changed the system 
of government from the so-called ‘‘presi- 
dential system’’ on the American model 
to a parliamentary system with cabinet 
responsibility. Any amendment in this 
direction was strongly opposed by the 
President and the members of the Gov- 
ernment and cabinet. Following the 
final defeat of the amendments, there be- 
came evident a desire on the part of the 
Executive to prolong the life of the 
existing National Assembly and_ thus 
avoid new elections which might favour 
the opposition. For more than two 
months the policy of the Government 
vacillated on the question of the date of 
the elections, and considerable unrest was 
created both in the National Assembly 
and among the people. The Press was 
unanimous in supporting immediate elec- 
tions. There were several conflicting 
Presidential pronouncements on the date 
on which the elections were to be held; 
at one time postponement even to Novem- 
ber was suggested. The National As- 
sembly denied the President’s right to 
postpone elections and insisted that elec- 
tions should be held in accordance with 
the Constitution and the fundamental 
principles of democracy. There was dan- 
ger of a serious constitutional crisis, and 
the Executive was accused of wanting 
to rule by decree for the period between 
the expiration of the mandate of the first 
National Assembly and the time when a 
new Assembly would have been elected. 


The suggested postponement of the 
elections had important reactions not 
only in the domestic but also in the in- 
ternational field. The U.N. Commission, 
viewing with some apprehension the situa- 
tion that was developing, tovk the op- 
portunity on 2 April 1950 of informing 
the Executive that it viewed with con- 
cern a postponement of the elections until 
November, which would leave the Repub- 
lic of Korea from June until Ncvember 
without a fully representative govern- 
ment. The Commission stated also that 
such postponement might lead to internal 
dissension, which in turn might be taken 
aavantage of by elements disposed to 
provoking military conflict in Korea. 
On 3 April 1950 the United States Gov- 
ernment also pointed out that United 
States aid, both military and economic, 
to the Republic of Korea had been pre- 
dicated upon the existence and growth of 


democratic institutions within the Re- 
public; that free popular elections in ac- 
cordance with the Constitution and other 
basic laws of the Republic were the 
foundation of these democratic institu- 
tions, and that it was desirable for elec- 
tions to be held as scheduled and _ pro- 
vided for by the basic laws of the Re- 
public. Finally, the President fixed 30 
May as the date for the election. 

On 21 April 1950 the Foreign Minister, 
ou behalf of the Government of the Re- 
public, invited the Commission to ob- 
serve the general elections as a continu- 
ing development of representative govern- 
ment in Korea. On 4 May 1950 the U.N. 
Commission accepted the invitation, con- 
sidering that it was, under its terms of 
reference, entitled to study carefully the 
course of events and duty-bound to report 
to the General Assembly on the nature of 
the elections on the basis of its observa- 
tion and experience of those elections. 
There was, of course, no question of as- 
suming responsibility in the sense of en- 
dorsing or passing negative judgment on 
the validity.of the elections. In accept- 
ing the invitation, the Commission in- 
formed the Government of the Republic 
that it would itself decide on the best 
means of carrying out this observation, 
particularly in order to ascertain whether 
elections were held in a free atmosphere. 

Profiting by the experience gained by 
the United Nations Temporary Commis- 
sion, the Commission was able to organize 
itself rapidly foy the observation of the 
elections of 30 May 1950. This time the 
task was easier, as the responsibility for 
the proper conduct of the elections rested 
with the Republic. It was the stated ob- 
ject of the Commission to ascertain whe- 
ther the elections were carried on in a 
free and democratic atmosphere. Teams 
were organized to cover the whole of 
South Korea, their duties being to study 
the election law and regulations and their 
application, the organization and arrange- 
ments for the elections, the balloting and 
the subsequent counting of ballots and 
the declaration of the results. The teams 
were also to examine the attitude of the 
authorities, the platforms and activities of 
political parties and organizations, and 
the reaction of the people to the elec- 
tions. They weré further to study the 
nature and extent of freedom of expres- 
sion and of assembly, freedom from in- 
timidation, violence and threats of 
violence, and undue interference with or 
by voters, candidates and political parties 
and groups. 

The observation teams carried out com- 
prehensive tours both before and during 
the elections, and were able to complete 
their reports to the Commission during 
the first part of June. All teams agreed 
on the following observations. The cen- 
tral, provincial and local election com- 
mittees played, on the whole, a very active 
and successful role in assuring strict 
obedience to the election law and regula- 
tions. In general candidates conducted 
very active campaigns. Joint speech 
meetings of all rival candidates, held 
under election committee auspices, were 
attended by large crowds. Speeches 
were devoted chiefly to general state- 
ments and did not propose specific re- 
medies for concrete political, economic and 
social problems. All candidates urged 
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early unification by peaceful means. 
Corrupt and inefficient administration 
was attacked; honest, efficient’ govern- 
ment was promised. The Administration 
was belaboured for mishandling the rice 
collection and rationing programme. 
The difficulties of living under inflation 
conditions were emphasized. Many cri- 
ticized the previous National Assembly 
tor its failure; some eriticized the Ad- 
ministration and proposed a cabinet sys- 
tem of government. These were the 
usual themes. Understanding of complex 
issues and programmes was beyond the 
comprehension of the average voter. The 
personality and reputation of the candi- 
date were the deciding factors. 

The naturally great interest in these, 
the second national elections in Korean 
history, had been stimulated by frequent 
Legislative-Executive clashes, by popular 
dissatisfaction with both the Government 
and the National Assembly and by the 
mounting inflation which threatened 
everyone’s livelihood. With only 210 
seats to be filled, more than 2,200 candi- 
dacies were registered. " 

Proclamation of the elections had been 
accompanied by directives from the Pre- 
sident, the Minister of Home Affairs 
and other high officials. Their purpose 
was to ensure the conduct of the elections 
in a free and democratic atmosphere. 
This action attracted particular interest 
because of the intention expressed by 
‘« middle-of-the-roaders’’ and some alleged 
leftists to participate in the elections. 
These candidates had boycotted the elec- 
tions in 1948 on the ground that elections 
in South Korea alone would make unifi- 
eation more difficult. This action had 
made them suspect in the eyes of the 
Administration. 

The tension underlying these elections 
became more apparent after newspapers 
reported the rovnding up in April and 
May of almost 200 underground agents 
of the South Korea Labour (Communist) 
Party, whose activities had been brought 
to an end under the National Security 
Act. As the campaign progressed, there 
were more and more announcements of 
the arrests of candidates, their managers 
and supporters. Arrests were made 
chiefly on charges of violation of the 
National Security Act or _ alleged 
violations of the election laws and 
regulations. The arrests were accom- 
panied by unverified reports that many 
supporters of candidates were being 
threatened or even beaten by both police 
officials and other unidentified persons 
in an effort at intimidation. With- 
drawals from the campaign took place in 
sufficient numbers to suggest the use of 
pressure. Some of the arrests were car- 
ried out in apparent violation of article 
117 of the Election Law, which states 
that ‘‘A candidate or his manager shall 
not be taken into custody, confined, de- 
tained, or arrested during the _ election 
period, except when apprehended in fla- 
grante delicto.’’ 

. These departures from an orderly free 
atmosphere had their explanation. While 
publicly proclaiming a ‘‘free atmosphere’’ 
the authorities responsible for the main- 
tenance of public order were apprehensive 
and tended to interpret the National 
Security Act most strictly in the face of 
the constant threat from north of the 
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parallel. This interference was directed 
not only against those suspected of be- 
longing to or sympathizing with subver- 
sive elements, but also against those who 
opposed government policies. Thus 
candidates were subject to fear that 
criticism of the Administration migat be 
regarded as a treasonable attack on the 
Republic of Korea. Persons who had 
associated in the past with leftist grovps 
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or had favoured the controversial North- 
South Conference of May 1948 were either 
placed under pressure to withdraw from 
the campaign or obliged to conduct it 
under serious handicaps. 


Until 25 June the U.N. Commission 
kept close watch on the general situation 
resulting from the elections, and in par- 
ticular the negotiations that had been 
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AMERICA’S ECONOMY IN 1950 


EXTRACT FROM THE ANNUAL REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1950 OF THE 


FEDERAL RESERVE 


Transition from peace-time economy 

to rearmament 8 

The outbreak of overt Communist 
aggression in Korea, on June 25, 1950, 
transformed the tone and the tempo of 
American economic life. The first half 
of 1950 had been a period of energetic 
recovery from the mild recession of 1949. 
By midyear, the production of goods and 
services had reached a new peacetime 
high, and employment was nearing a 
record peak—a convincing demonstration 
of the recuperative vitality of a com- 
petitive enterprise economy. This recov- 
ery, like the recession preceding it, also 
had its counterpart abroad, particularly 
in Western Europe. But “after Korea”, 
there was a complete change in setting. 
This country, and its allies, faced a clear 
necessity to rearm. For the indefinite 
future, it appeared, the “Western’’ nations 
must be prepared at the least for sporadic 
hostilities, and at worst. for a speedy 
mobilization to meet the challenge of total 
war. Thus from July onward, the 
dominant economic problem in the United 
States became that of wedging an ex- 
panded military program into a productive 
machine already operating at close to 
full capacity; the -dominant economic 
danger became that of inflation; and the 
dominant emphasis in economic thinking 
began to shift from freedom to controls. 

The immediate repercussions of the 
changed situation were sharpest in the 
nondefense sectors of the economy. Con- 
sumers, fearing price increases or actual 
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shortages of goods, rushed to buy, and 
the gross national product (measured in 
dollar terms) rose swiftly in the third 
quarter. Practically all of the rise was 
concentrated in consumption expenditures, 
and more than half of: the additional 
expenditures. were for durable goods. 
The rise was also accompanied by a con- 
tinuation of the unprecedented boom in 
construction activity that had been under- 
way throughout the year. As a result, 
the number of new dwelling units started 
in 1956 reached a total one-third greater 
than the record set in the previous year; 
in value terms, residential building in- 
creased more than one half over 1949. 
All other types of private and public 
construction shared in this remarkable 
expansion. 

The consumer buying boom settled 
down somewhat in September, however, 
to be followed by an acceleration in 
business expenditures, chiefly for re- 
placing and enlarging inventories. And 
toward the end of the year, after a lull 
for planning and the placing of contracts, 
Government expenditures for goods and 
services rose above the relatively constant 
levels of the first three quarters, although 
the Government budget, on a current 
cash basis (including transfer payments), 
remained approximately in balance. In 
the final quarter, business and Govern- 
ment. expenditures together produced a 
record rise in the dollar volume of gross 
national product. 


initiated among the various parties and 
groups of representatives. Attention was 
also paid to the grounds of appeal con- 
tained in the election petitions being sub- 
mitted to the Central Election Committee. 
The newly elected National Assembly 
met for the first time on 19 June 1950 
and elected its Chairman and Vice-Chair- 
men. Six days later the aggression oc- 
curred, thereby temporarily interrupting 
the work of the National Assembly. The 
aggression also prevented the Commission 
from completing its analysis of the elev- 
tions and from preparing a full report 
to the General Assembly. 

The outcome of the elections proved 
to the Commission that the majority of 
the electorate, being dissatisfied . with 
their living conditions, and placing the 
blame for this on the old National As- 
sembly, preferred candidates who. were 
not openly associated with the parties of 
that Assembly. The new National As- 
sembly contains only thirty-one members 
of the old. In fact, the two leading 
parties in the old National Assembly suf- 
fered a heavy defeat, losing 70 per zent 
of their strength in the’ Assembly. In 
view of the criticism against the old 
National Assembly, many candidates 
thonght their chances would be improved 
if they ran as independents. Out of 210 
members, 133 were elected as independnts. 

The U.N. Commission has arrived at 
the following general conclusions regard- 
ing the elections of 30 May 1950: (a) 


Very considerable enthusiasm was every- 
where shown by the electorate. A high 
percentage, almost 90 per cent, cast their 
votes. (b) The electoral law and _ re- 
gulations were adequate and generally en- 
forced. The organization of the elections 
and the work of the various election com- 
mittees were commendable, and the elec- 
toral machinery functioned well. (¢) The 
secrecy of the ballot was respected. (d) 
The lack of a developed party system and 
discipline led to-an excessive number of 
candidates and made the choice of the 
voters needlessly difficult. (e) As no 
clearly defined party programmes were 
placed before the electorate, votes were 
east for individual candidates on _ their 
personal rather than on their party merits. 
In fact, a party label was regarded as a 
disadvantage. (f) No undue pressure was 
exerted to influence the vote in favour of 
a particular candidate. (g) There was cer- 
tain concrete evidence of interference by 
the authorities with candidates and their 
election campaigns. This interference, in 
the main, was carried out by local police. 
Some candidates who were under arrest 
were actually elected, and the voters seem- 
ed to react against police interference 
br supporting those candidates with whom 
th. police had interfered. 

Notwithstanding some cases of inter- 
ference, the voters were able to exercise 
their democratic freedom of choice among 
candidates and cast their votes accord- 
ingly. 
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Yet these increases in dollar volume 
during the second half of the year were 
in large measure illusory; it is doubtful 
whether as much as one. half, perhaps 
little more than one third, of the. over-all 
dollar gain was matched by additions to 
physical output. Wholesale prices (the 
“all commodities” index), which had risen 
6 per cent in the first six months, rose 12 
per cent further; the less sensitive con- 
sumers’ price index, following with the 
customary lag, was up by 5 per cent. 
Inflationary pressures were strong; and 
the expansion of military procurement 
had scarcely begun. At the year end, 
the rate of defense spending had risen 7 
billion dollars above pre-Korean levels, 
to an annual rate of 20 billion dollars, in 
a gross national product that had reached 
a rate of 300 billion. ; 

The rapid acceleration of inflationary 
pressures, in the earliest stages of tran- 
sition to rearmament, empha(sized the 
contrast with conditions prevailing from 
1939 to 1942, when underemployed re- 
sources and manpower were drawn upon 
to provide an annual expansion of 10 to 
15 per cent in the real volume of gross 
national product. In the last half of 1950, 
added employment, a slight lengthening 
of working hours, and some gains in pro- 
ductivity combined to raise the real gross 
national product at an estimated annual 
rate of about 7 per cent. There were 
still possibilities for further increases, to 
be sure, but it appeared very unlikely 
that all of the projected build-up .in 
military requirements could be provided 
out of expanded total production. Should 
the international situation permit a later 
stabilization of armament spending at the 
higher levels to be reached by 1952, the 
total capacity of the economy might catch 
up in the following years, and permit 
resumption of the rise in civilian con- 
sumption that had been enjoyed for the 
past decade. But as of the end of 1950, 
it appeared that private consumption and 
investment would, in some measure, have 
to give way, at least for the transition 
period. 

Confronting this prospect at its earliest 
stages, the President, in his message of 
July 19, 1950, called for primary reliance 
upon strong fiscal and credit measures to 
reduce the volume of private purchasing 
power competing with the Government 
for available output. In this. approach, 
the President found support from those 
who feared that direct controls would 
hamper, not induce, greater production, 
particularly if they were imposed at the 
very beginning of an enlarged defense 
program, the scope and duration of which 
no one could venture to estimate. Support 
also came from those who feared that 
such controls would shortly become un- 
workable. Without the intense patriotic 
fervor which aécompanies actual war, it 
was felt, they -might become discredited 
or be made ineffective for later use in a 
greater emergency. However, in the De- 
fense Production Act, which became law 
on September 8, Congress made provision 
for a wider range of eventualities, giv- 
ing the President power, until June 30, - 
1951, not only to allocate scarce mate- 
rials and to impose selective controls over 
real estate and consumer credit, but also 
to intervene in labour disputes, and to 
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control most prices (provided a parallel 
control should be established over wages). 
An average increase of about one fifth in 
personal income taxes was voted by the 
Congress, effective October 1; and at the 
beginning of January 1951, a retroactive 
tax was imposed on “excess’’ corporate 
profits earned after July 1, 1950. 

The steps taken by the Federal Re- 
serve System to strengthen general credit 
controls, and to impose selective restric- 
tions upon consumer instalment credit 
and real estate mortgages are described 
in a later section of this report. 

In September 1950 a National Produc- 
tion Authority was created in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. On October 7, the 
President appointed an Economic Stabil- 
ization Administrator to study the possi- 
ble need for price and wage controls, and 
to provide for the administration of such 
controls should they be imposed. On 
December 15, these authorities were tied 
together when the President appointéd a 
Director of Defense Mobilization, who 
was assigned responsibility over the 
Economic Stabilization Administration 
and the National Production Authority. 
(Shortly thereafter the NPA was in turn 
subordinated to a Defense Production 
Administration responsible to the Direc- 
tor of Defense Mobilization), On Decem- 
ber 16, the President declared the exis- 
tence of a state of national emergency. 
Shortly after the end of the year, an 
initial general “freeze” on wages and 
prices was announced. 

Thus the year presented a paradoxical 
record of economic change. Up to the 
middle of 1950 the economy of the Unit- 
ed States had given a striking demonstra- 
tion of the recuperative powers, and 
capacity for growth, of an enterprise 
system largely free of detailed Govern- 
ment intrusion. But by the end of the 
year the United States found itself (part- 
ly because of its success in maintaining a 
high-consumption economy at virtual full 
employment) applying direct controls in 
order to make room for what was, as yet, 
a very moderate expansion in military 
production. The turnaround did _ not, 
however, imply abandonment of the more 
general and impersonal controls embraced 
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Foreign Economic Problems 


These same general controls received 
even greater emphasis abroad, as infla- 
tionary pressures returned to most of the 
other democratic countries which had 
experienced extensive planning and the 
detailed regulation of markets during 
World War II. Pay-as-you-go taxation, 
and balanced or overbalanced budgets, 
were, almost universally, the prime ob- 
jective. Stiffened restraint upon the 
availability of credit, resulting unavoid- 
ably in higher rates of interest both for 
Government and for private borrowing, 
appeared in countries as widely divergent 
in their recent reliance upon detailed 
governmental planning as the United 
Kingdom, or Sweden, at one extreme, and 
Belgium or Canada, at the other. It was 
noteworthy that of all major countries in 
the “democratic bloc,’ only the United 
States and Australia had not yet, by the 
end of 1950, exerted sufficient effective 
restraint upon credit to result in signifi- 
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cant increases in long-term rates of in- 
terest—although the United States, like 
most-others, had experienced rising short- 
term interest rates (with some repercus- 
sions on long rates) as a result of efforts 
to check the expansion of credit in the 
face of unprecedentedly large demands. 
Most of these other countries made 
surprising gains over their prewar per- 
formance in production, employment, and 
external trade during 1950. On the basis 
of preliminary estimates, industrial pro- 
duction among the seventeen countries 
included in the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation, for example, 
generally rose 7 to 15 per cent (with a 
few exceptions where the gains were 
smaller) ; their employment in most cases 
was well above prewar; and a majority 
restored over-all balance in their inter- 
national current accounts. By the -end 
of 1950, it appeared quite probable that 
many of the objectives of the European 
Recovery Program would be fulfilled in 
advance of the original target date — 
mid-1952—and that the “dollar shortage” 
had been banished, at least temporarily. 
Intimately related to this achievement, 
which rested on the vigorous internal 
efforts of the countries concerned and on 
the currency devaluations of September 
1949, as well as on American aid and the 
transmitted effects of economic recovery 
and expansion here, were the steps taken 
to widen the area of multilateral clear- 
ings, the creation of the European Pay- 


ments Union, the extended use of “open: 


general licenses” (which eliminate licens- 
ing requirements for specified commodity 
imports from designated countries), and 
the further reduction of quantitative 
quotas on imports among the OEEC 
countries. 

It was not yet possible, however, to 
conclude that the so-called “dollar short- 
age’’ had been permanently eliminated. 
Until the outbreak of the Korean conflict, 
a very large share of the postwar im- 
provement in the United States trade bal- 
ance had come from a shrinkage of Unit- 
ed States exports, largely induced by 
trade and exchange restrictions abroad, 
rather than from an enlargement of our 
imports. And a large proportion of the 
subsequent rise in United States imports 
was associated with the increase in our 
Government and business stockpiling. 
Nonetheless, even though some part of 
the improvement should prove temporary, 
the continuation of large-scale Govern- 
ment economic assistance enabled many 
foreign central banks during 1950 to begin 
accumulating hard currency and gold re- 
serves as a backlog of strength—a highly 
desirable development in the ‘interest of 
freer international trade and eventual 
currency convertibility. 

The United States lost about 1.7 billion 
dollars of its reserves during the year, or 
about 7 per cent of the peak volume of 
24.7 billion dollars reached in 1949, when 
United States holdings accounted for 
more than two thirds of all known mone- 
tary gold reserves. At the end of. 1950 
the country’s gold stock, at 22.7 billion 
dollars, still remained about 3% billion 
dollars greater than in the latter part of 
1945, however, after making allowance 
for the gold subscription of the United 
States to the International Monetary 


Fund. The loss of gold to foreign coun- 
tries may well diminish in coming months 
when these countries have to meet the 
requirements of their own expanded mili- 
tary programs, and when United States 
stockpiles reach adequate levels and im- 
ports of stockpile materials revert to a 
replacement basis. It should be remem- 
bered, also, that many of the countries 
accumulating gold were doing so at the 
expense of drastic restrictions on their 
purchases in the United States, and that 
these restrictions might be relaxed as 
their reserves approached more adequate 
working levels and their import needs 
increased. In fact, some countries— 
notably in Latin America—were: already 
relaxing their import restrictions and 
endeavoring to obtain more goods from 
this country toward the end of 1950. It 
now seems likely that in the immediate 
future our exports will be limited only 
by our ability to supply the goods and 
by the ability of other countries to pay 
for them. One other factor which could 
cause us to lose gold would be an outflow 
of capital. While there have been some 
movements of speculative capital or “hot 
money” to other countries, partly in at- 
tempts (largely unsuccessful) to profit by 
rumored appreciation of certain curren- 
cies that were devalued in 1949, only a 
fundamental failure in our domestic 
policies for control of inflation could pro- 
vide a basis for sustained capital outflow. 


Sources of Domestic Inflationary 

Pressures 

The principal sources of inflationary 
distortion in the American economy were 
already sharply revealed before the end 
of 1950. Some expressed themselves by 
limiting the expansion of production, 
others by increasing production costs, 
and still others by contributing to an ex- 
cessive aggregate demand. None pre- 
sented insoluble problems. But the great 
challenge to public policy was to find and 
accept those techniques of control which 
would not only provide temporary relief, 
but would also be effective during a 
period of rearmament and mobilization 
that might last for a period of years. The 
ultimate solution, of course, would be in- 
creased production arising from increased 
use of capital and increased productivity. 

The limitations on immediate expan- 
sion of production were the characteristic 
bottlenecks of ‘‘full employment,” princi- 
pally a shortage of manpower in the 
labour force, and a scarcity of certain 
critical materials, particularly metals. 
There were difficulties, too, arising from 
inherent delays and shifts in the precise 
scheduling of military requirements. And 
the extensive rearrangement of produc- 
tive capacity and manpower inevitable in 
the present transition period may be ex- 
pected temporarily to interfere with the 
needed growth in. productivity. Real 
output per man hour apparently fell off 
for these reasons in 1941 and 1942, and 
a comparable decline would probably have 
to be expected through much of 1951. But 
the relatively small scope of the new 
defense tasks, the speedier adaptation 
made possible by experience so recently 
acquired in World War II, and the great 
expansion in plant capacity over the past 
decade should combine, within another 
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year, to begin to bring about the rise in 

roductivity upon which hopes for com- 
ating inflation by “more production” 
must principally depend. 

Inflationary influences within the cost 
structure posed problems of a more stub- 
born character. There was the dangér 
that undue reliance upon taxation of 
“excess” profits might remove essential 
incentives for vigorous cost control, al- 
though it was not evident, by the end of 
1950, that this danger point had been 
reached. There were also two important 
factors which, whatever their advantages 
might be under other conditions, were 
already at work as “built-in” sources of 
cost inflation during 1950—wage rates 
tied to the “cost-of-living” index, and 
agricultural prices geared to parity 
formulas based on the prices paid by 
farmers. So long as all other methods 
were successful in stabilizing prices, the 
automatic acceleration of costs through 
rising wage rates and agricultural prices 
could be held in check; but any unavoid- 
able slippage in the other controls, or 
even time lags in their becoming effective, 
would set off a further upward spiral of 
costs through wage and farm-price ad- 
justments. Both implied, moreover, that 
any necessary shrinkage of civilian con- 
sumption, even if only temporary, would 
not be borne by the particular labour 
groups covered by adjustable wage con- 
tracts, nor by the farmers included in the 
parity program. By the end of 1950, 
attention had properly begun to focus on 
this range of problems. 

A third group of inflationary factors 
was already in motion during 1950, and 
overlapped, in part, those already men- 
tioned. These were the forces contribut- 
ing to a general excess of demand for 
goods, beyond existing supply capabilities. 
Over-all physical restriction upon expan- 
sion of civilian consumption, inevitable 
though it may be in terms of national 
needs, seldom can be expressed in a clear- 
cut guide to action for the individual. 
Consequently it had to be expected that, 
even in the face of increased military 
demands for goods and services, current 


incomes might be drawn upon more 
heavily to maintain individual civilian 
consumption, that existing holdings of 


liquid assets might be activated, and that 
consumers and businesses might attempt 
to obtain additional credit in order to 
sustain or increase their purchasing 
power. That is why direct control over 
prices, and even consumer rationing if 
that were attempted, must fall short of 
providing a real solution of the inflation 
problem. The pressure of excess demand 
will eventually break out somewhere, de- 
feating the objectives of direct controls, 
unless disposable income is reduced 
through heavy taxation, unless saving out 
of income can be. increased, unless 
methods are found to restrain or offset 
the spending of existing liquid assets (a 
much greater problem than ever before 
because of the huge Government debt 
created in World War II), and unless 
curbs are placed upon the creation of 
credit. 

Somme of those who were strongly urging 
imposition of direct controls during the 
last half of 1950 did not recognize the 
essential interdependence between such 


measures and general fiscal and credit con- 
trols. There seemed to be a hope that, 
with prices frozen, inflation would be at 
an end; that there would be plenty of 
goods to go around; and that the distaste- 
ful and “old-fashioned” medicine of 
higher taxes and tighter credit could be 
avoided. This was wishful thinking. — Al- 
though there was no need to despair of 
bringing the inflation under control, its 
sources were too many and too varied to 
permit reliance upon a single corrective, 
or to expect the process of correction to 
be wholly painless. 


National Economic Trends in 1950 

The year 1950 was characterized by two 
distinct phases. During the first hali of 
the year, the economy was in the process 
of recovering from the mild recession of 
1949. By June, industrial production had 
surpassed the previous peacetime record 
set in 1948. Consumers spent more for 
housing and durable goods during these 
months than in any previous similar 
period. In the latter half of the year, 
after the United States became involved 
in the Korean conflict, there was a wave 
of scare buying, based on the prospective 
imposition of a greatly expanded defense 
program on an economy operating at 
near-capacity levels. Prices and wages 
rose sharply, while supplies of many raw 
materials became. tight. 

At the beginning of the Korean war, 
however, it was a common belief among 
businessmen and Government officials 
that only selected direct controls, in addi- 
tion to general fiscal and monetary mea- 
sures, would be necessary to prevent the 
rearmament effort, at least in its initial 
stages, from exerting an unbalancing in- 
fluence on the economy. While provision 
was made in the Defense Production Act 
for the setting up of full-scale direct con- 
trols as they might become necessary, 
resort to these provisions was slow and 
gradual. By the end of the year, the pro- 
duction of military goods and the conver- 
sion of facilities were getting under way, 
but had not yet involved appreciable re- 
striction of other production. Civilian 
goods still accounted for the bulk of the 
increase in output during the second half 
of the year. In fact, nonmilitary produc- 
tion at the end of 1950 was at a new high. 
The lag in the flow of finished munitions 
is indicated by the fact that defense ex- 
penditures accounted for only 7 per cent 
of the gross national product at the end 
of 1950, very little more than a year 
earlier, when the gross national products 
was considerably< lower. However, the 
prospective magnitude of the defense 
effort was progressively enlarged. 

The total value of goods and services 
produced reached an all-time peak in 
1950, and so did incomes. The gross na- 
tional product amounted to 280 billion 
dollars, 9 per cent more than in 1949 and 
§ per cent above the previous record set 
in 1948. Even after adjusting for the 
effects of rising prices output of goods 
and services in 1950 was approximately 7 
per cent higher than in either of the two 
preceding years. For the year as a whole, 
the entire increase resulted from higher 
levels of consumer and business spending} 
actually, despite rising military spending 
late in thé vear, there was a slight overs 
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all decline in government expenditures 
for goods and services. In the fourth 
quarter, the gross national product was 
at an estimated rate of 300 billion dollars 
per annum. 

The physical volume of goods produced 
in 1950 is estimated to have been about 11 
per cent higher than in 1949. Output of 
manufactures and minerals was up 14 per 
cent, new construction rose 17 per cent, 
and electric and gas utilities produced 12 
per cent more than in 1949. Agricultural 
output declined about 2 per cent, but 
nevertheless was the third largest in the 
nation’s history. ; 

The physical volume of industrial pro- 
duction (as measured by the Federal Re- 
serve index) had reached the highest 
peacetime rate on record just before the 
Korean hostilities started in June, and 
was virtually double the 1935-39 rate. In 
the first four months after this country 
became involved in the Korean fighting, 
output expanded 9 per cent further, but 
no additional advance occurred in the last 
two months of the year. Shortages of 
materials and their diversion to military 
production hampered output toward the 
close of 1950, but shutdowns because of 
severe storms and because of the usual 
model changes in the automobile industry 
were also factors in the lag in production. 
The supply situation for many basic mate- 
rials tightened rapidly, particularly in the 
case of rubber and most metals. Demand 
increased not only because of actual pro- 
duction needs, but because business firms 
tended to accuntfulate inventories which 
they deemed commensurate with their 
high level of operations and prospective 
needs, and in specific instances. also be- 
cause of strategic stockpiling by the 
Government. 

Increased production, wages, and prices 
raised personal income in 1950 to 223 bil- 
lion dollars, 8 per cent above the 1949 
level. Personal income, particularly in 
the early months of the year, was stimu- 
lated by the payment of the National 
Service Life Insurance dividend, amoun- 
ing to 2.7 billion dollars. Disposable in- 
come (personal income minus taxes) also 
rose in 1950, but not so rapidly as total 
personal income, because of the progres- 
sive tax structure and also because of 
higher tax rates in the last quarter. By 
far the largest part of the rise in income 
—nearly three fifths—was in wages and 
salaries. Nonagricultural employment in 
the second half of 1950 was a record- 
breaking 45.5 million; there were wide- 
spread increases in wage rates; and wage- 
earners generaily worked longer hours 
than in 1949. Higher dividend payments 
and larger business and professional in- 
come also contributed to the increase in 
total income. Agricultural income, on the 
other hand, was not quite so large as in 
1949 and was the lowest since 1945. How- 


ever, the Korean crisis, which turned 
Prospective agricultural surpluses into 
valuable stockpiles, contributed to a 


marked rise in farm prices and incomes 
in the latter part of the year. 

An outstanding feature of 1950 was 
the increase of expenditures for consum- 
ers’ goods and housing beyond all expec- 
tations. Although such spending had 
already been at a record-breaking rate in 
the first half of 1950, it rose sharply after 
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the outbreak of war in Korea. The surge 
of buying in midsummer—some of it illo- 
gical and panicky—was motivated prim- 
arily by the anticipation of shortages and 
higher prices. Consumers repeatedly 
demonstrated their willingness to dip into 
savings or to go into debt in order to 
obtain the goods they desired. The surge 
of demand for nondurable goods like 
sugar, soap, and nylon hosiery quickly 
abated, but heavy buying of durable 
goods, particularly automobiles, persisted. 
During 1950, sales of new automobiles 
reached record levels, even though the 
previous four years of peacetime produc- 
tion had virtually eliminated the backlog 
of demand from World War II. New 
passenger cars produced in 1950 number- 
ed 6.7 million, over 30 per cent above the 
previous record, yet many dealers had 
sizable waiting lists at the end of the year. 
The rapidly developing television industry 
achieved a 1950 sales volume two and one- 
half times that of 1949. Sales of furniture, 
appliances, and other consumers’ durable 
goods wese stimulated by the, exception- 
ally high number of homes being built 
and sold. A total of 1,395,000 new dwell- 
ing units, over one-third more than dur- 
ing the previous record year, were started 
in 1950. 

As this country became more deeply 
involved in the Korean fighting and the 
immediate goals of our domestic defense 
effort took larger and more definitive 
shape, it became apparent that raw mate- 
rials and manpower needed to achieve 
these goals would have to be partly 
diverted from civilian production. In such 
circumstances, it was certain that output 
of most consumers’ durable goods and 
housing would be curtailed, either by 
direct limitation of production or by re- 
strictions on the use of materials. In the 
meantime, with consumers eager to buy 
and willing to dip into savings or to bor- 
row in order to do so, a highly inflation- 
ary situation was developing. 

The measures taken to bring demand 

more closely into line with the civilian 
supply which would be left after military 
needs had been met were first limited to 
the fiscal-monetary field. Higher indivi- 
~edual and corporate income taxes which 
became effective on October 1 began to 
siphon off some purchasing power. Re- 
giulation of consumer credit by the Fede- 
ral Reserve System was reimposed in 
September and strengthened in October. 
Residential real estate credit terms were 
tightened somewhat in July by Federal 
azencies insuring and guaranteeing mort- 
gages, and in October the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency and the Federal 
Reserve System cooperated in issuing 
sharper restrictions on the financing of 
new homes. However, the existence of a 
large volume of commitments to finance 
housing under the old terms largely post- 
poned the effects of the steps taken. 

Business spending, both for inventories 
and for new plant and equipment, acce- 
lerated sharply in the course of 1950, For 
the year as a whole, nonfarm businesses 
added about 4 billion dollars’ worth of 
goods to their stocks, whereas in 1949 an 
inventory liquidation of approximately 3 
Dillion dollars had taken place. (These 
figures exclude the effects of price 
changes, which during 1950 added more 


than 5 billion dollars to the value of 
existing and new inventories). The high 
rate of consumer buying drew down 
stocks somewhat during the third quarter, 
but by the fourth quarter nonfarm busi- 
nesses were adding to their inventories at 
the rate of 11 billion dollars a year- At 
the start of 1950, plant and equipment 
expenditures had generally been expected 
to decline- sharply during the year. But 
during the first half of the year better 
business than anticipated revived the 
expansion plans of many firms. During 
the second half, the need for increased 
war production facilities and the assur- 
ance of a continued high level of con- 
sumer demand added to the demand for 
capital equipment. Unfilled orders of 
machine tool companies tripled between 
June and November. Thus, despite the 
earlier expectations, expenditures « for 
plant and equipment in 1950 now appear 
to have exceeded those in 1949. Business- 
men are reported planning to increase 
their capital expenditures in 1951 by a 
further 20 percent; if these’ plans are 
rca.ized, such expenditures will total 
mure than in any other year. 

The high rate of consumer and busi- 
ness spending during 1950 was reflected 
in rising prices. The price level advanced 
during the spring, but the rise was gradual 
prior to the invasion of South Korea. A 
rise followed the overnight deterioration 
in the international situation, Basic com- 
modities generally showed the sharpest 
increase; the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
index of spot prices of 28 basic commodi- 
ties increased roughly 40 percent between 
the outbreak of hostilities and the end of 
the year. The general level of wholesale 
prices advanced about 12 percent in the 
same period. Consumers’ prices showed 
an over-all rise of 5 percent, indicating 
that mary of the increases in raw mate- 
rial price and lavor costs had not yet 
been felt at the retail level. All three 
price indexes set new records, surpassing 
the peaks reached in 1947 and 1948, 

General wage increases during the first 
half of 1950 were relatively small, 
although many new contracts provided 
for pensions, insurance, or other “fringe” 
benefits. In August, however, ‘volun- 
tary’ wage increases granted by the 
automobile industry touched off a new 
round of upward wage adjustments, 
amounting generally to around 10 to 15 
cents per hour. Rising living costs and a 
tightening labor market resulted in agree- 
ments on wage increases in a number of 
key industries, despite the fact that exist- 
ing contracts generally did not provide 
for reopening of wage negotiations until 
later. Many of these wage raises were 
accompanied by price increases, the steel 
industry being a notable example. A 
particularly outstanding development in 
the latter half of 1950 was the increasing 
use made in wage contracts of cost-of- 
living escalator clauses and the inclusion 
in a growing number of contracts of a 
provision for an annual “productivity” 
increase in wages. 

The developments of recent months 
point to an increase in consumer income 
during 1951, which will be only partly 
offset by a rise in tax payments at current 
rates. The supply of civilian durable 
goods, on the other hand, is certain to 
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diminish when defense production gains 
momentum. A shift in production gains 
from durable goods to nondurable goods 
and services may be expected as produc- 
tion of the former is curtailed. One of 
the major problems confronting mobiliza- 
tion authorities is that of reconciling 
consumers to a somewhat lower standard 
of living in a period when their money 
income is increasing. Even with further 
increases in taxes, credit restrictions need 
to play an increasingly important role in 
adjusting demand to the available supply. 
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The New Guinea Question 


by B. Sluimers 


Western New Guinea, until little more 
than ten years ago one of the forgotten 
countries in our well-explored world, at- 
tracted world-wide attention for the first 
time during World War II, when its soil, 
its shores and its air were the scenes of 
many decisive land, sea and air battles 
between the forces of the West and those 
of Japan. Its inhabitants, most of them 
still living in the Stone Age, must have 
watched these monstrous battles with 
horror and those in the coastal areas 
whose contact with civilisation had been 
limited to the few mission posts there, 
must have wondered why the holy white 
men came to their Papuan country to 
teach them that ‘head hunting was an 
awful sin, whereas their own people killed 
each other in thousands 


Once the world had discovered that 
there was such a country as Western 
New Guinea it was drawn into the atmos- 
phere of world politics and became an 
object of diplomatic and political discus- 
sions in the capitals of faraway countries. 
First of all it developed into a bone of 
contention between the newly-created 
state of Indonesia and Holland. Few of 
the New Gujnea Papuans will ever have 
been aware that they were legal subjects 
to the Queen of Holland in the far North 
and even fewer will be able to under- 
stand why politicians at Djakarta claim 
that the Papuans are their close relatives, 
their blood-brothers without whose in- 
clusion in their state they would feel their 
nation a mutilated one. Neverthedess, 
Papuans of Western New Guinea—they 
recently adopted a new name for them- 
selves and their country and are Irians 
now which sounds much better than 
Papuan—who never travelled any farther 
but the distances their little fishing boats 
and canoes could take them, boarded 
gigantic airplanes and went as far as The 
Hague to state solemnly that their peo- 
ple wanted to live under the protection 
of Queen Juliana and the Dutch flag and 
others came to make it clear to the world 
that they were asking to join the Mer- 
deka of President Sukarno’s Republic of 
Indonesia. This happened at the time 
when a Dutch-Indonesian conference met 
to solve the question whether Western 
New Guinea, or Irian, was to remain 
under Dutch sovereignty or under that 
of Indonesia. The Round Table Confer- 
ence held at the end of 1949 at The 
Hague reached complete agreement on 
the very important question of Indone- 
sian independence but was unable to de- 
cide in the far less important matter of 
Trian’s future status. A new conference 
was to reconcile the Dutch and the Indo- 
nesian standpoints. In the meantime an- 
other country showed itself deeply con- 
cerned with the problem of Irian’s future. 
The Australian Minister of External 
Affairs, Mr. Spender, made it unmistak- 
ably clear that Australia never would 
agree to a transfer of Irian’s sovereignty 
from the Dutch to the Indonesians. Aus- 
tralian interests, according to the Aus- 
tralian government, were involved to 
such an extent that she herself would 


claim sovereign rights over Irian should 
Holland wish to hand over her sovereign- 
ty to any other country. In view of the 
world situation Australia could not feel 
safe as long as Irian was not in trusted 
hands. Canberra evidently has full con- 
fidence in Holland, but the new Republic 
of Indonesia cannot be regarded in Aus- 
tralian eyes as a reliable guarantee of 
Australian strategic interests. The 
Second World War made it clear how easi- 
ly the Eastern and Western parts of this 
gigantic island could be transformed from 
a defensive shield against an Asiatic in- 
vasion into a springboard for such an 
invasion. 

The Americans too seem to be interest- 
ed—and also for strategic reasons. The 
tide of anti-Western feelings in the Far 
East has risen so high, that few- bastions 
for Western defence in territories under 
Asian rule can be regarded as safe. Con- 
trary to the Australians however, the 
Americans have avoided making their 
ideas concerning [rian publicly known, 
but there is every reason to believe that 
there was more than a grain of truth in 
the assertion by Dutch representatives 
at The Hague Conference, that the U.S.A. 
are opposed to the transfer of sovereignty 
in the New Guinea area. 


Indonesian claims are based on their 
rights as a revolutionary government to 
take over all the territories of the ousted 
colonial government. Juridically the 


Indonesians refer to statements made by 
Dutch representatives in the Security 
Council, that Holland undertook to 
transfer its sovereign rights over the 
former N.E.I. completely to the new 
state of Indonesia, Irian, being a part 
of the former N.E.I, for that reason 
should have been included in the transfer 
of sovereign rights, decided upon at the 
Round Table Conference. ; 

The Dutch on the other hand hold that 
Irian is not a part of the Indonesian 
Archipelago and geographically belongs 
to Australia and not to Asia. The Irian 
population, racially and culturally quite 
different from the Indonesians, have 
never been able to express their wish to 
part from the Dutch rule, such as the 
Indonesians have been able to do. Under 
these circumstances, Holland does not 
feel justified in relieving herself from 
her responsibilities towards the native 
population of Irian. 

At the recent conference, which ended 
on December 27th, 1950, without results, 
Indonesia stated her willingness to 
safeguard all Dutch interests in Irian and 
to consider various concessions to the 
Dutch, but was tenacious as far as. the 
principle of sovereignty was concerned. 
The Dutch suggested that sovereign 
rights should be held not by one of the 
partners in the Dutch-Indonesian Union 
but by the two partners commonly, under 
the condition however, that the Dutch 
would administer the country in the name 
of both the Union partners. This sugges- 
tion was flatly rejected by the Indone- 
sians, An alternative proposal by the 
Dutch dealt with the possibility of a. new 
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Agricultural production, on the whole, 
improved in 1949-50 as compared with the 
previous season. There was an increase 
in the estimated output of groundnut, 
rape and mustard, sesamum, castorseed, 
raw jute, raw cotton, rice, wheat, millets, 
maize and barley. The production of lin- 
seed, sugarcane, coffee, ragi and gram, 
however, declined. Natural calamities 
during the year brought about a deterio- 
ration in the internal availabilities of 
foodgrains and, as a result, the import 
target had to be raised. 


Government’s efforts to attain self- 
sufficiency in foodgrains by the end of 
March 1952 continued to make satisfac- 
tory progress. In furtherance of the 
Grow-More-Food Campaign, an_ inte- 
grated production programme was launch- 
ed in order to coordinate the activities 
in the whole sphere of agricultural pro- 
duction. 


The production of oilseeds with the 
exception of linseed improved as com- 
pared with 1948-49. The production of 
linseed was, however, lower. 


The area sown and the outturn of 
groundnut were estimated at 9,672,000 
acres and 3,399,000 tons, respectively, as 
against 9,145,000 acres and 2,896,000 tons, 
respectively, in 1948-49, showing an in- 


conference in the near future when the 
United Nations Commission for Indonesia 
(UNCI) should assist in finding a solution 
acceptable to both parties. 

The Indonesian Foreign Minister, Dr 
Rum, stated at the final session of the 
conference, that his delegation had no 
powers to accept or reject a proposal of 
this character. He added, that according 
to the Agreement of December, 1949, the 
status quo in Irian had been maintained 
with the full assent of his government. 
From December 28th, 1950, this agree- 
ment finished and Dutch rule in Irian is 
maintained against the will of the Indo- 
nesian Republic. The delegation from 
Djakarta made it clear that the Indone- 
sian government regards Irian as part 
of Indonesian territory. 

It is evident that this development has 
considerably. strained Dutch-Indonesian 
relations, and it is doubtful whether it 
will be possible to maintain the Dutch- 
Indonesian Union under the Dutch 
crown. There has been quite a lot of 
agitation in Indonesia on this issue and 
threats of boycotting the Dutch in the 
former Dutch colonial empire have been 
announced publicly. It looks as if one 
more conflict in the Far East is going 
to make things worse in that troublesome 
part of the globe. 

Diplomatic representatives of both 
England and India, deeply concerned with 
the situation, took steps to inform In- 
donesia and Holland, that a_ friendly 
solution of their differences would be in 
the interests of peace. These steps have 
not been able to prevent a collapse of the 
Conference. Both the Dutch and the 
Indonesians were unable to make any 
further concessions owing to the internal 
political situation in their respective coun- 
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crease of 5.8 per cent in area and 17.4 
per cent in outturn. 

The final forecast of rape and mustard 
placed area and yield at 4,677,000 acres 
and 774,000 tons, respectively, as compar- 
ed with 4,633,000 acres and 735,000 tons 
in the previous year, showing an increase 
of 0.9 per cent in acreage and 5.3 per cent 
in yield. s 

The area and yield of sesamum were 
estimated at 4,615,000 acres and 379,000 
tons, respectively, as against 4,645,000 
acres and 333,000 tons during the previous 
season. Thus, the yield improved by 13.6 
per cent, despite a drop of 0.5 per cent 
in acreage. 

The area and yield of linseed, estimat- 
ed at 3,781,000 acres and 425,000 tons, 
respectively as compared with 3,864,000 
acres and 444,000 tons of the previous 
year, showed a decrease of 2.1 per cent 
in acreage and 4.3 per cent in outturn. 

The estimated area and yield of castor- 
seed were 1,391,000 acres and 118,000 tons, 
respectively, having improved bv 8,000 
acres or 0.6 per cent and 10,000 tons or 
9.3 per cent respectively, as compared 
with 1948-49. 

The figures following show production 
of oilseeds under the ‘two groups, edible 
and non-edible, in 1949-50, as compared 
with 1948-49: 


tries, since the Irian question is regarded 
in both countries as one of national 
prestige. 

Western New Guinea has been looked 
upon for some time by Dutchmen as a 
possible outlet for Holland’s overpopulat- 
ion and as an area to resettle many whites 
and Eurasians from the former Dutch 
colonies in Asia, who cannot feel at home 
any more in an independent Indonesia. 

The native population of Irian is 
estimated between four and five hundred 
thousand, that is about 2 per square 
kilometre. Little more than a quarter 
of these are in any contact with or under 
control of the Dutch civil administration. 
There is a Dutch governor now at Merauke 
and at several places civil service posts 
have been established. Holland is willing 
to invest a large amount of capital in 
the development of the area. It is 
déubtful, however, whether Holland ‘is in 
a situation to: spend a considerable part 
of its national income on this enterprise 
and whether it is wise statesmanship to 
endanger the enormous investments of 
Holland in Indonesia by hanging on to 
the burden of a forgotten and hopeless 
country like Irian. But national prestige, 
irrational as it may be, is a_ political 
reality every government has to deal with 
and this is true for Holland as well as for 
Indonesia. 

And the Irians themselves? They are 
the least interested in all the trouble they 
are causing. They go on shooting game 
with bows and arrows, fishing in ithe 
many rivers of their island and head-hun- 
ting occasionally as long as ‘the white 
man does not interfere. However, this 
with not last, for civilisation is after them 
and they will be drawn into it, whether 
they like it or not. 
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OILSEEDS PRODUCTION 
(In thousand tons 


Edible Oilseeds 1949-50 1948-49 
Grounduat: if scedesanere 3,399 2,896 
Rape and Mustard .......- 174 135 
Sesamum .... -- ee eee ies 379 333 
Total |. .ccccieine eee e's 4,552 3,964 
Non-Edible Oilseeds 
Linseed | cnsceviecsinsinnivsis 425 444 
Castorseed =... 5. ee ee eee 118 198 
Total «a wecccrcusccns 543 552 


The aggregate production of edible oil- 
seeds in the year under review increase? 
by 588,000 tons or 14.8 per cent as com- 
pared with 1948-49. That of non-edible 
oilseeds was, however, worse to the ex- 
tent of 9,000 tons or 1.6 per cent than in 
the previous year. } 

The area and outturn of sugarcane, in 
terms of raw sugar or gur, declined to 
3,641,000 acres and 4,904,000 tons respec- 
tively as compared with 3,791,000 acres 
and 4,993,000 tons, respectively, in 1948-49, 
showing a drop of 4 per cent and 1.8 per 
cent respectively. 4 

The quantity of tea produced in 1950 
was estimated at 595 million lbs. as 
against 582 million Ibs. in the previous 
year. 

The production of coffee in 1950-51 
was estimated at 18,000 tons as compared 
with 20,500 tons in 1949-50. 

The final official forecast of jute show- 
ed the area and yield at 1,158,000 acres 
and_ 3,117,000 bgles, respectively, as 
against 834,000 acres and 2,055,000 bales 
in 1948-49. There was thus an increase 
of 39 per cent in acreage and 51.7 per 
cent in output. 

The final official estimate of cotton for 
the year 1949-50 placed the area and yield 
at 11,793,000 acres and 2,165,000 bales, 
respectively, as compared with 11,293,000 
acres and 1,767,000 bales in 1948-49. 

The acreage and outturn of raw cotton 
in 1949-50 according to trade descriptions 
were as follows.— 


Area Production 

(1000 acres) (1000 bales 

of 392 Ibs. 

each. ) 

Bengalay) 0 yaa ovarehiarate 837 317 
Americans. ............ 293 81 
OmrAR TT re cicem scien 3,900 449 
STORCH 0c aie aie = ci steta a elotetera 548 154 
PEG Ue Saco Mert s AAC hs ey 441 102 
Dholleragi © -gu-isitenaaieicele 1,017 280 
OCRe ns ic dcie meni 4,757 782 
PROtAl’~ reejaieiciae's wiette 11,793 2,165 


The final forecast of rice for 1949-50 
placed the area and outturn at 71,660,000 
acres and 21,913,000 tons as compared 
with 70,275,000 acres and 21,725,000 tons 
in the previous season, showing an in- 
crease of 2.0 per cent and 0.9 per cent, 
respectively. That of wheat put the 
area and yield: at 23,627,000 acres and 
6,110,000 tons, respectively, as against 
21,855,000 acres and 5,472,000 tons for 
1948-49. There was thus an increase of 
8.1 per cent in acreage and 11.7 per cent 
in outturn. 

The area and outturn of ‘jowar’ (a 
major millet) were estimated at 37,438,000 
acres and 5,760,000 tons, respectively, as 
compared with 36,525,000 acres and 5,013,- 
000 tons in the previous year, showing an 
increase of 2.5 per cent and 14.9 per cent, 
respectively. 
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The estimated area of ‘bajra’ (another 
major millet) was 21,461,000 acres, maize 
7,837,000 acres, and ‘ragi’ ( a minor millet) 
5,416,000 acres, as against 19,914,000 
acres, 7,530,000 acres and 5,183,000 
acres, respectively in 1948-49, showing an 
increase of 7.8 per cent, 4.1 per cent and 
5.5 per cent, respectively. The estimated 
outturn of ‘bajra’ improved by 425,000 
tons or 20 per cent to 2,554,000 tons and 
of maize by 240,000 tons or 14 per cent 
to 1,959,000 tons. The yield of ‘ragi,’ 
however, dropped by 7,000 tons or 0.5 
per cent to 1,438,000 tons. 

The area and outturn of barley were 
estimated at 7,641,000 acres and 2,198,000) 
tons, respectively, as against 7,688,000 
acres and 2,177,000 tons in 1948-49. There 
was a drop of 0.6 per cent in acreage 
and an increase of 1.0 per cent in yield. 

The final forecast of grain put area and 
yield at 20,417,000 acres and 3,909,000 
tons, as compared with 20,678,000 acres 
and 4,580,000 tons in the previous year, 
showing a decrease of 1.2 per cent and 
14.7 per cent respectively. 

The total estimated produttion of the 
principal foodgrains in 1949-50, as com- 


pared with that in the previous year, 
was as under: 
FOODGRAIN PRODUCTION 

(In thousand 

tons) 

1949-50 1948-49 

21,913 21,725 

6,110 5,472 

5,760 5,013 

2,554 2,129 

1,959 1,719 

1,438 1,445 

2,198 2,177 

3,909 4,580 

45,841 44,260 


In view of the better crop prospects, 
the total distribution of foodgrains re- 
quired from the centre was expected, 
early in the year, to amount to a little 
over 2 million tons against the estimated 
total deficit of 3.5 million tons in the 
food budgets of State Governments dur- 
ing 1950. The target of food imports was, 
therefore, fixed at 1.5 million tons as 
against 3.7 million tons in 1949, Later, 
however, it was found necessary to alter 


» the previous estimates regarding the im- 


ports of foodgrains in 1950 from 1.5 mil- 
lion tons to 2.2 million: tons, because of 
unexpected deterioration in internal 
availabilities due to unforeseen calamities 
like abnormal weather conditions, large 
scale movement of immigrants in Assam 
and West Bengal, earthquakes etc. 


Progress of Self-sufficiency Schemes 

The policy of the Government of India 
is to attain overall self-sufficiency in food- 
grains by March 31, 1952. It is expected 
calamity such as widespread failure of 
that their imports will stop by the 
target date, except to meet any grave 
crops, for replacement due to diversion 
of crops in national interest and to build 
up a central reserve. The policy of the 
Government is to make up an estimated 
overall deficit of 4.8 million tons, com- 
prising a deficit of 2.4 million tons in 
tice, 600,000 tons in wheat and 1.8 million 
tons in millets. 

The self-sufficiency schemes are pro- 
gressing satisfactorily. The additional 
production, over 1948-49, resulting from 


the permanent land improvement schemes 
and recurring supply schemes executed 
under the Grow-More-Food Campaign 
during the period April 1949 to June 1950 
was. estimated to be 935,000 tons as 
against a target of 985,000 tons fixed for 
the year. This represented an achieve- 
ment of 95 percent of the target. 

Irrigation schemes are the main plank 
of the G.M.F. Campaign and here, too, 
the progress has been satisfactory, The 
additional production through irrigation 
schemes is estimated at 431,000 tons, 
being 163 percent in excess of the 1948-49 
achievement. This improvement is fur- 
ther illustrated by the increase in the 
number of wells completed in the country. 
During April 1949 to June 1950, nearly 
65,072 wells were repaired as against a 
target of 118,076 wells fixed for the same 
period. The achievement in respect -of 
minor irrigation works like dams, chan- 
nels, tube-wells etc., exceeded the target, 
the total number of such works completed 
during this period being reported as 
12,953 against a target of 12,004 works 
planned for the same period. 

The machinery for the supply of 
manures and fertilizers was also improv- 
ed. The total quantity of chemical fertili- 
sers distributed during the period April 
1949 to June 1950 was reported as 154,000 
tons as against a target of about 215,000 
tons fixed for the same period. The total 
quantity of oilcakes distributed during 
this period was reported as 148,286 tons 
as against a target of 181,627 tons, As 
the result of the vigorous compost drive 
in all the States, 3,568,000 tons of com- 
post were prepared in the rural areas 
against 1,434,000 tons in the previous 
year. The urban compost distribution 
during 1949-50 amounted to 876,000 tons 
as against 721,000 in the previous year. 
To give a fillip to urban composting, 
legislation was passed in various States. 

The Central Tractor Organisation re- 
claimed over 79,273 acres during 1950, 
bringing the total since 1948 to over 
183,301 acres. The reclamation work was 
handicapped by the late arrivals of new 
tractors. 240 new machines having already 
been received against the $10 million loan 
from the World Bank, the tempo of work 
is expected to improve a great deal in 
1951. The full complement of 375 tractors 
is expected to go into operation in 1952. 

The Central Tractor Organisation 
scheme calls for a reclamation of over 3 
million acres of weed-infested land over 
a period of six or seven years. A unit of 
15 tractors, each equipped with two 
ploughs, is expected to reclaim 20,000 
acres per year. The reclamation targets 
are:  1951—30,000 acres; 1952—400,000 
acres and during 1953-56 approximately 
568,000 acres per year. Reclamation of 
every acre of land means the production 
of some 9 maunds of extra foodgrains 
every year. 

To ensure that increase in foodgrain 
production is adequately reflected in the 
quantities of grain procured for internal 
distribution, it has been made compulsory 
for State Governments to undertake that 
at least 50 percent of the additional pro- 
duction from the Grow-More-Food 
schemes in intensive cultivation areas 
will be procured. In fact no State which 
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does not concentrate its grow-more-food 
activities on the intensive cultivation 
areas would be eligible for financial assis- 
tance from the Union Government. | 

A sum of Rs. 56,643,831 was paid to 
State Governments as food procurement 
bonus during 1949-50-which was required 
to be spent on approved schemes intended 
to increase production and procurement 
of foodgrains. The quantity of all food- 
grains procured by the middle of Decem- 
ber 1950 totailed 4,317,200 tons as against 
a target of 5,372,000 tons for 1950. 

In order to tide over the shortage, the 
production and consumption oi subsidiary 
foods were encouraged by the Subsidiary 
Food Production Committee set up by the 
Government of India in May 1949, It was 
felt that a change in the food habits of 
the people and their taking to supplemen- 
tary foods would go a long way in meet- 
ing the food deficit in the country. This 
Committee was replaced by the All India 
Women's Food Council in August 1950 
to organise a vigorous popular drive to 
encourage the production and consump- 
tion not only of subsidiary foods but also 
of supplementary foods such as tubers, 
vegetables and seasonal fruits through 
propaganda, exhibitions or specially 
organised cafetarias. . 

The Grow-More-Food Campaign aims 
at attaining food self-sufficiency by 
March 31, 1952, In furtherance of the 
Grow-More-Food Campaign, it is neces- 
sary to coordinate the activities in the 
whole sphere of agricultural production. 
With this end in view, the integrated 
production programme has been launch- 
ed. It involves such a degree of coordinat- 
ed development of an area that all re- 
sources of land and water, of livestock, 
scientific aid and equipment, and of 
facilities of farm and farm worker are 
fully developed. Thus the integrated 
production programme fits the needs ot 
the moment into a large pattern without 
either underrating the present crisis or 
being merely a crisis programme losing 
sight of all else. Under this the country 
has been divided into eight zones, with 
a special officer in charge of each to see 
that Central attention and aid are made 
readily available. The Agriculture, Food 
and G.M.F. departments are coordinated 
each under an Emergency Committee. 
Many States have also appointed similar 
Emergency Committees. 


The Colombo Plan & Prospects 

A six-year programme for the econo- 
mic development of South and South-East 
Asian countries has been emphasised in 
the Report of the Colombo Plan for 
Cooperative Economic Development in 
South and South-East Asia. On the agri- 
cultural side, India will concentrate on 
the completion of its three multi-purpose 
projects, viz-, the Damodar Valley, the 
Hirakud and the Bhakra-Nangal. An- 
other major item on the agricultural de- 
velopment programme is the Integrated 
Crop Production Plan launched by the 
Government of India. Increased produc- 
tion of crops at the-end of 1956-57, as a 
result of the schemes approved, will be 
3 million tons of foodgrains, about 195,000 
tons of cotton, 375,000 tons of jute and 
1.5 millions tons of oilseeds, It is, there- 
fore, expected that, at the end of the 
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THE INDIAN BUDGET 


In the course of a press conference 
statement on October 31, 1950, explaining 
the financial implications of the Colombo 
Plan and the need for external capital to 
implement it, the Hon’ble Sri C. L. 
Deshmukh, Finance Minister, gave an in- 
dication of the financial policy for the 
coming months. “In order to induce the 
supply of external capital,” he said, “we 
have to concentrate first on putting our 
own economy on a sound footing. This 
involves the making of an all-out effort 
to correct the budgetary disequilibrium 
and to augment internal resources so as 
to be able to finance our developmental 
plans to the maximum extent possible. 
The restoration of some sort of budgetary 
equilibrium and improvement in the bal- 
ance of payments position have a vital 
contribution to make in our efforts to 
combat inflation and to hold the price 
level. We are already engaged on an 
examination of the possibility of economy 
in Government expenditure. We are also 
exploring the possibility of increasing our 
resources. A little later in the year, we 
shall have occasion to review our pro- 
gramme of capital expenditure with due 
regard to essentiality priorities. These 
three objectives will engage our attention 
in the coming months.” 


What were the budget anticipations at: 


the beginning of the-year? In the budget 
estimates for 1950-51, presented to the 
Parliament by the Finance Minister on 
February 28, 1950, it will be recalled that 
a surplus of Rs. 13.1 million in the re- 
venue budget was visualised, after the 
following main taxation adjustments, 
among others; 

(1) Tax relief of about 83.2 million 
with no proposals for fresh taxation; (2) 
Abolition of Business profits tax; (3) 
Reduction in\Company Income-tax by one 
anna with a concurrent increase in Com- 
pany Super-tax by half anna, with the 
object of encouraging investment in new 
enterprises; (4) No further extension of 
limitation of dividends Act; (5) Reduc- 


period, the per capita distribution of 
foodgrains in rationed urban areas will 
be 16 oz. as against 12 oz. at present. 
As a result of natural calamities, the 
food position in the country has received 
a set back. Apart from internal difficul- 


ties, the international situation has been’ 


growing difficult, affecting both avail- 
abilities and shipping. It was, therefore, 
decided at the Food Ministers’ Con- 
ference held in December 1950 that all 
possible steps should be taken in accord- 
ance with a unified policy and direction 
to meet the difficult situation during 1951. 
It was also decided that arrangements for 
the distribution of foodgrains must con- 
tinue to be controlled and directed with 
suitable adjustments. 

The imports for 1951 have been fixed 
at 3.7 million tons. The target of addi- 
tional food production in 1950-51 has been 
fixed at 2.3 million tons. The production 
of foodgrains is receiving the highest 
priority, but simultaneous steps are also 


being taken to increase cotton and jute 


cultivation, 


tion of tax by half an anna on the slabs 
of income between Rs. 10,000 and Rs. 
15,000 and by an anna on slabs of income 
in excess of Rs. 15,000 as a measure of 
relief to the middle class and stimulating 
further savings and investment; and (6) 
Abolition of distinction between earned 
and unearned income for Super-tax. 

Thus, by judicious adjustments in the 
tax structure incentives were provided 
for economic development. The abolition 
of Business Profits Tax, the non-exten- 
sion of the limitation of Dividends Act 
and other concessions to Big Business 
were intended to encourage expanded in- 
vestment by them in business undertak- 
ings. The tax reliefs to lower income 
groups were designed to encourage sav- 
ing and investment by the middle class. 
This aspect of the taxation policy of the 
Government was stressed by the Finance 
Minister in his recent speech at the an- 
nual meeting of the Associated Chambers 
of Commerce. “So far as taxation is 
concerned,” he said, “everything possible 
has been done with a view to giving the 
necessary incentive to trade, industry, 
commerce and, what is more important, 
capital formation. The rigors of war- 
time taxation has been considerably 
softened during the last few years. There 
has been a progressive reduction in the 
rate of Income-tax and Super-tax at all 
levels of income and it is hoped that 
industry will take full advantage of this 
favourable tax situation.” 


Income and Expenditure 

At the time the budget estimates were 
presented, at the existing level of taxa- 
tion revenue. for the current year was 
estimated at Rs. 3,475 million and expen- 
diture on revenue account at Rs. 3,378.8 


million having a surplus on revenue ac-- 


count of Rs. 95.2 million. Defence Ser- 
vices were expected to cost Rs. 1,680.1 
million; capital outlay on them was pro- 
nosed, in addition, to the tune of Rs. 81.5 
million. Civil estimates amounted to Rs. 
1,698.7 million. « The capital budget pro- 
vided Rs. 620 million for capital outlay 
and Rs. 430 million for loans and ad- 
vances. Development programmes in- 
cluded Rs. 194.9 million for Railways, Rs. 
56.4 million for Posts and Telegraphs, 
Rs. 190 million for River Valley Schemes. 
and Rs. 96.3 million for industrial deve- 
lopment. The ways and means position 
anticipated borrowings from the market 
to the tune of Rs. 750 million. 

As a result of certain modifications in 
the Finance Bill in the Parliament, which 
chiefly entailed a reduction of Rs. 5.5 
million in the estimate of receipt under 
“Taxes: on Income other than Corpora- 
tion Tax,” the estimated surplus was 
reduced to Rs. 7 million. 

During the seven months, April to 
October, 1950, the grand total of gross 
Customs and Union Excise Revenue re- 
alised was Rs. 1,165.0 millions. Of this 
amount, import duties accounted for Rs. 
517.7 millions, export duties for Rs. 126.9 
millions, land customs and miscellaneous 
for Rs. 38.6 millions and Union Excise 
duties for Rs. 427.8 millions. Of the 
import duties, motor spirit accounted for 
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Rs. 116.7 millions, motor vehicles for Rs. 
59.5 million, raw cottons for Rs. 46.5 
millions, machinery for Rs. 34.8 millions, 
kerosene oil for Rs. 33.4 millions, tobacco 
for Rs. 25.6 millions, betelnuts for Rs. 
25.0 millions, iron and steel for Rs. 19.8 
millions, artificial silk yarn and thread 
for Rs. 15.3 millions, batching fuel and 
lubricating oils for Rs. 11.8 millions, 
wines and liquors for Rs. 7.6 millions, 
woodpulp, paper and stationery for Rs. 
7.3 millions, dyes derived from coal-tar 
and coal-tar derivatives for Rs. 1.8 mil- 
lions, railways plant and rolling stocks for 
Rs. 4.6 millions and raw silk and cycles 
(other than motor cycles) and parts 
thereof for Rs. 4.3 millions each. 

Of the export duties, jute—raw and 
manufactured—accounted for Rs. 62.4 
millions, tea for Rs. 25.1 millions, black 
pepper for Rs. 22.7 millions, manganese 
ore for Rs. 5.9 millions and raw cotton 
for Rs. 4.3 millions. Of the excise duties, 
tobacco accounted for Rs. 165.3 millions, 
tea for Rs. 71.2 millions, cotton cloth for 
Rs. 58.2 millions, matches for Rs. 44.3 
millions, sugar for Rs. 34.4 millions, 
tyres for Rs. 20.7 millions, vegetable 
product for Rs. 12.6 millions, motor spirit 
for Rs. 9.6 millions and coffee for Rs. 4.7 
million. ; 

The position vis-a-vis actuals of the 
previous and estimates of the current, was 
as follows :— 


Seven 
1950-51 months 
Particulars 1949-50 Esti- Apr.-Oct. 
Actuals mates 1950 


(Million Rs.) 


1. Sea Customs: Imports: 
a. Revenue duties .. 920 791 542 
b. Protective duties . 715 36 28 
Total Import duties: 


(incl. others) 1,002 832 572 
2. Sea Customs: Exports 261 250 127 
3. Land Customs : 2 20 30 
4.Miscellaneous 13 & 
Total Customs revenue 
(Gross)... . 1,115 137 
Total Customs rev 
GQ) Beate heres 1,065 720 
Union Excise Duties 
(Gross) "Ue eoanc. 703 718 428 
Union Excise Duties 
(Nethinr ete anes 697 715 422 


Deficit Budgeting and Prices 

It would be relevant to consider the 
question whether deficit budgeting in 
India has had an effect in influencing the 
cost of living index in an upward direc- 
tion. This point has been considered and 
answered by the Finance Minister in his 
Associated Chambers’ speech already re- 
ferred to. He says: “It is true that there 
have been deficits in the capital budget 
since 1946-47 to the tune of about Rs. 500 
crores. But during the same period, there 
have been deficits in the country’s bal- 
ance of payments also which have re- 
duced the external assets of the Reserve 
Bank of India by Rs. 800 crores, which 
is higher than the deficit in the Central 
Government’s .budget. It would there- 
fore be wrong to attribute an inflationary 
effect to the deficits of the Central Gov- 
ernment. This is further corroborated 
by the fact that there has been no rise 
in the figure of notes in circulation in the 
country. I r¢gcognise that, if-the deficit 
financing could have been avoided alto- 
gether, the effects of the adverse balance 
of payments position during the last few 
years would have been positively disinfla- 


—————— 
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tionary. The alternative to this deficit 
financing of budget would have, however, 
been discontinuance of the rehabilitation 
ot Railways and the few important works 
which are being undertaken at the public 
sector. Further, a substantial part of the 
budget deficit was due to the settlement 
with the U.K. for stores and equipment 
badly needed for the Defence Services 
and the pensionary liabilities of the Gov- 
ernment of India. I cannot, therefore, 
accept the statement that deficit financing 
by the Government has been the main 
cause for the increase in the cost of 
living.” 


Financing the Colombo Plan 

India is a major participant—in finance 
and benefits. The total finance involved 
is £1,868 million, of which India’s share 
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is £1,379 million. The sources of finan- 
cing are internal and external; so far as 
Indfa is concerned the former amounts to 
£772 million and the latter to £607 mil- 
lion. The Plan suggests five methods of 
external finance. They are:—l. Out of 
the foreign assets which the countries in 
the area themselves possess, in particular 
the sterling credits which some of them 
built up in London during the war. The 
estimated withdrawal of India would be 
to the tune of £210 million. 2. Out of 
the money put up by private investors 
abroad for use of private enterprise in 
the area. 3. Out of money by private in- 
vestors abroad to the Governments in the 
4. Out of loans from the Inter- 


area. 
national Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development. 5. Gifts and loans from 
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Governments outside the area to Govern- 
ments inside it. 

The Government of India have laid 
great stress on the need of an adequate 
supply of external capital. Its absence, 
it is pointed out will lead to deleterious 
consequences: “In that event,” says the 
report on the plan, giving the views of 
the Government of India in the matter, 
“India would have to face at the same 
time the problem of counteracting infla- 
tion and the necessity of carrying out a 
modicum of development within the re- 
sources at its command. This would 
inevitably entail a drastic curtailment of 
imports and possibly the abandonment 
of some development projects already 
under way. It might also require, apart 
from any possible economy in expendi- 
ture, the raising of taxes to levels which 
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are bound to cause further hardship. If 
it becomes necessary to resort to a cer- 
tain amount of deficit financing to carry 
out a minimum programme of develop- 
ment the existing fiscal and financial con- 
trols would have to be intensified and 
expanded. In present conditions in India, 
this would present formidable difficulties. 


“Such a rigorous management of the 
country’s economy would be likely to 
lead to unemployment, to reduce trade 
with the rest of the world and to lower 
business activity. No noticeable improve- 
ment in living conditions would be possi- 
ble and there might be deterioration. This 
is bound to react unfavourably on the 
economic and political conditions of the 
country, especially, in the prevailing social 
and political atmosphere in South and 
South-East Asia.” 


Release of Sterling Balances 


On the question of the future use ot 
sterling balances, the Finance Minister 
made an important statement in 
Parliament on December 7, 1950, in which 
he said that arrangements had been made 
to release £210 million from Sterling 
Balances during the six years beginning 
July, 1951. He stated: “The House is 
aware that the present Sterling Balances 
Agreement, entered into in July 1948, will 
terminate on the 30th June 1951. As a 
result of my recent discussions with Mr. 
Gaitskell, Chancellor of Exchequer in the 
U.K. Government, the two Governments 
have now agreed on the broad outlines 
of a new agreement to be formally con- 
cluded in due course. The contemplated 
agreement will provide for a release up 
to £35 million from our sterling balances 
in each of the six years beginning with 
the 1st July 1951. Provision will be made 
for a measure of flexibility by stipulating 
that any part of the amount not drawn in 
a particular year will be carried forward 
and added to the releases for later 
periods. Further, the two Governments 
will consult together, if in any year the 
Government of India find it necessary to 
exceec| the release of £35 million and to 
draw upon the releases for subsequent 
periods, by more than £5 million. 


“The latest balance in our. sterling ac-° 


count is £619 million. Of this a certain 
amount will be utilised under the present 
agreement before the 30th June 1951, to 
meet the probable deficit in our balances 
of payments over the next few months. 
A part of our sterling balance will have 
to be maintained over a long period as a 
currency and exchange reserve. Having 
regard to all these considerations, the 
the Government of India are of the view 
that the proposed scale of releases over 
a period of six years is in the best inter- 
ests of the country.” 


During its recent session, the Parlia- 
ment, on December 21, 1950 voted supple- 
mentary grants, in the general budget 
aggregating Rs. 400 million. Of this sum, 
Rs. 211 million related to Defence, in- 
cluding Rs. 45 million Defence Capital 
Expenditure. The rest related to Civil 
Departments like Posts and Telegraphs, 
Rehabilitation, Centrally Administered 
areas, External Affairs, Agriculture, Cur- 
rency and Stamps, etc. 


There was a favourable Balance of 
Trade amounting to Rs 183,373,000 during 
the first three months, this year, This 
figure exceeds the balance, also favour- 
able, during the corresponding period 
last year by Rs 123,000,000. 

The total value of imports and exports 
during this period was as follows: Im- 
ports—Rs 350,420,186; Exports—Rs 534,- 
132,642. Of the exports, the value of 
domestic exports was Rs 514,866,346 as 
compared with domestic exports of the 
total value of Rs 282,268,195 during the 
same period, last year. 

The principal sources of-imports were: 
United Kingdom—Rs 70,622,854; India— 
Rs 62,431,043; Burma—Rs 53,667,228; Aus- 
tralia—Rs 29,743,529; and Japan—Rs 
18,943,075. The value of imports from 
Commonwealth countries and _ British 
Possessions was Rs 211,245,413 while 
those from foreign countries tetalled Rs 
139,174,773, 

The principal buyers of Ceylon com- 
modities during this period were: United 
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Kingdom—Rs 129,022,906; US.A—Rs: 
77,368,719; Italy—Rs 39,476,872; Holland— 
Rs 28,982,766; Canada—Rs_ 27,497,369; 
Germany—Rs 27,318,821; Australia—Rs. 
24.614,303; Union of South Africa—Rs 
16,777,160; and Belgium—Rs 14,963,101. 
Purchases by Commonwealth Countries: 
and British Possessions totalled Rs 238,- 
172,755, Purchases by foreign countries 
were of the total value of Rs 276,693,591. 

Of the domestic exports, the value of 
rubber exports alone totalled Rs 215,943,- 
685 as compared with Rs 62,942,296 during 
the same period last year. Exports of 
Food and Drink, of which tea is the main 
item, were of the total value of 
Rs 216,037,736. 

The imports were made up as. follows: 
Food, Drink and Tobacco—Rs 157,248,474= 
Raw Materials and numanufactured. 
articles—Rs 36,911,309 and Manufactured 
articles—Rs 155,759,816. Under Food, 
Drink and Tobacco, grain and flour im- 
ports alone totalled Rs 91,534,880, 
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HONGKONG REGISTRAR GENERAL’S REPORT 
For the Year ending March 31, 1950 


LAND REGISTRY 

Deeds. Registration. For the third suc- 
cessive year the total number of instru- 
ments registered under the Land Regis- 
tration Ordinance, 1844, has surpassed all 
previous records. The total for 1949/50 
was 6,814, which compares with 6,779 in 
1948/49 and with a yearly average of 
3,897 for 1934/39. 

There has however been some falling 
off, as compared with the figures for last 
year, in the total number of Assignments 
and Mortgages registered, the number of 
Assignments having fallen by 255 (94%), 
and Mortgages by 283 (17%). The aggre- 
gate amount of the consideration stated 
in the various instruments registered in 
the Land Office in 1949/50 showed a cor- 
responding diminution the total figure 
being $284.575,573.35, which represents a 
decline of 94% as compared to last year’s 
record total of $314,678,956.77. 

In the case of Re-assignments of Mort- 
gages however the figures show an in- 
crease of 269 (21%) as compared to the 
previous year and the number of Miscel- 
laneous Documents also shows an in- 
crease of 252 (32%). Notwithstanding this 
increase in the number of Re-assignments 
of Mortgages the total amount due under 
Mortgages registered; (i.e. according to 
the amount of the Mortgage loan as 
stated in the documents themselves) 
showed a net increase of some $33,000,000. 
The increase in the total number of Mis- 
cellaneous Documents is accounted for 


chiefly by an increase of 235 in the num-, 


ber of Verandah and Balcony Undertak- 
ings under the Buildings Ordinance. 1935. 

Crown Leases. The number of Crown 
Leases issued in 1949/50 showed a sub- 
stantial increase over the number for 
1948/49, the figures being 247 and 86 re- 
spectively, There was a corresponding 
increase in the aggregate amount of fees 
collected under this head, the total being 
$32,665 as compared with $10,045 for the 
previous year, 


Surrenders. 40 Deeds of Surrender 
affecting a total of 55 lots were register- 
ed as compared with 18 Deeds affecting 
22 lots in 1948/49. The total considera- 
ion paid being $20,799.00 as against 
$76,746.00 in the previous year. 

Fees. The aggregate amount of Land 
Office fees collected (exclusive of fees 
collected in the District Land Office of 
the New Territories) amounted to the 
record figure of $220,833.00 representing 
an increase of approximately 23% on the 
previous year’s record total of $179,533.60, 
and 132% over the 1939 total of $94,832.00. 

In the New Territories Land Registra- 
tion fees amounted to $61,168.70 as com- 
pared with $53,717.50 in the previous 
year, Crown Lease fees totalled $90, and 
the aggregate amount of Stamp duty paid 


on documents there was $278,069. 


Stamp Duties, The total amount of 
Stamp Duties paid on instruments regis- 
tered was $5,457,563.05, a decline of 31% 
from the previous year's figure of $7,940,- 
678.44, and of 43% from the 1947/48 re- 
cord total of $9,644,078.21. This compares: 
with $269,869 in 1939. This decrease as 
compared with the two previous years is 
attributable (a) to the fact that the Ex- 
cess Stamp Duty on land sales under the 
Stamp Ordinance 1946 in force up to 
September, 1948 which had been 10 per- 
cent was reduced to three percent by 
the Stamp (Amendment) Ordinance 1948 
which: also provided that the excess duty 
should not be payable upon property 
which had already borne the excess 
Stamp duty payable under the earlier 
enactment, and that the amendments 
made by the Stamp (Amendment) 
Ordinance, 1948, were in force through- 
out the whole year as compared with 
only seven months in 1948/49; (b) to 2 
decline in property values from their 
peak in 1948; and (c) to the falling off 
in the number of individual land trans- 
actions. 

Crown Rents. The number of lots on 
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the Hongkong and Kowloon Rent Roll 
was 13,657, an increase of 391 on the pre- 
vious year’s figure of! 13,266, and the total 
Crown Rents amounted to $932,445.71, an 
increase of $70,043.63. 

‘There have been few changes in the 
Village Crown Rent Roll. The number 
of lots has decreased by 10 to 1,912, and 
the total Crown Rent by $32.95 to 
$1,239.60. 

During the year the Crown Rents of 
260 sections of land were determined 
under the Crown Rents (Apportionment) 
Ordinance, 1936, and a total of $3,051.00 
was collected in fees for such determina- 
tions. These figures compare with the 
previous year’s figures of 192 sections, 
and $2,572.00 for fees. 

Airfield (Kai Tak) Extension & Rever- 
sion Ordinance, 1948. The settlement of 
claims under this Ordinance formed one 
of the many additional burdens upon the 
Land Office, in a year in which the pres- 
sure of work generally has been extreme- 
ly high, The Japanese having called for 
the surrender of all title deeds when pay- 
ing out the meagre compensation allowed 
by them for the land resumed, the vast 
majority of claimants were unable to 
produce any title deeds to the Land 
Office in support of their claims to the 
further compensation to which they be- 
came entitled under the present Or- 
dinance: Each such case had therefore 
to be exhaustively investigated to 
establish the claimant’s identity and his 
title to the property. By the end of the 
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‘year under review the bulk of the work 
had been completed, and out of 444 
claims received in the Land Office 
(which figure did not include claims fall- 
ing under the jurisdiction of the New 
Territories Land Office) 399 had been 
paid in cash, and 13 more had been pass- 
ed for settlement by grants of land in 
lieu of cash. The total of compensation 
paid out by the Land Office was $2,688,- 
553.08, and this added to $498,914.00 paid 
by the New Territories Land Office on 
claims submitted there brings the grand 
total of compensation paid under this 
Ordinance during the year to $3,187,- 
467.08. 

Wing Lee & Bridges Streets Resump- 
tion. A considerable area in Wing Lee 
and Bridges Streets was heavily damaged 
as a result of bombing during the war. 
Included in the property damaged was 
a large retaining wall, and as (a) the 
possibility of the collapse of this wall 
constituted a serious danger to houses 
and land in the vicinity, (b) determina- 
tion of the ownership of the wall and 
consequent liability for the maintenance 
thereof was-a matter of extreme difficul- 
ty and (c) proposals for development of 
portions of the area for public purposes 
would in any event have necessitated 
resumptions, the whole area affected was 
resumed under the Crown Lands Re- 
sumption Ordinance, 1900. A Compensa- 
tion Board awarded on 27th July, 1949, 
the sum of $141,933.55 as compensation 
to the various owners concerned 


Land Office Fees Collected during 1934 to 1949/50 


Registra- Searches 
Year tion of & Copiesof Grant of Total 
Deeds Documents Leases 

HOSE gee i Sats Samiiats aieseiee aes 67,345.00 6,863 25 35,850.00 110,058.25 
OSS. wettest eo clot avsjateed Stas, Nats 16,133.00 6,811.50 25,270.00 93,214.50 
1936) Pet radeas toca sic ete 59,310.00 6,296.75 33,960 00 99,566.75 
OST. Mies Petia, eden: 47,887 .00 8,639 .50 39,760.00 96,286.50 
OSSIAN eae teeta a eievetiardaleraele 54,332 00 10,258 75 27,360.00 91,950.75 
OSOM Meee cetera aareers Severe 57,729 .00 11,433.00 25,670.00 94,832.00 
PO4G/ AT OW es Sate ee ce aaee 72,398 00 17,506.30 1,080 00 90,984.30 
LOD AS ae ene Mileaetecrer terete 105,560.00 16,624 50 360.00 122,544.50 
LOSS /ASTEMR. Bene ee cae es ake 141,969.00 27,519.60 10,045 .00 179,533 60 
1949/50 Rad. ee cocks oats 156,217.00 31,951.00 32,665.00 220,883 . 00 

“MARRIAGE REGISTRY EL ame eres eae 781 7,439 .00 

The number of marriages celebrated in 1946 ........ 860 9,691.00 

the Coleny during the year (1449— 1947. ........ 2,864 26,537 .00 

31.3.50) was 2185 (of which 1918 were be- 1948 ........ 2,951 30,377.00 

tween Chinese persons) as compared 1949 ........ 2,185 21,295.00 


with 2951 (and 2479) 
1948—a decrease of 766. 

The total amount of fees received 
under the second schedule of the Mar- 
riage Ordinance 1875, and the Marriage 
(War Period) (Validity) Ordinance 1948, 
was $21,295.00 compared with $30,377.00 
in i948—a decrease of $9,082, The de- 
erease is mainly accounted for by the 
lesser number of marriages. 


Marriages Solemnized & Fees Collected 


respectively in 


No. of Total Amount 
Year Marriages of fees 

Solemnized Collected 

$ cts, 

OS4eme. sericr.s 325 3,327.90 
POSH Om, dae 3 368 3,197.00 
1936" 25 sises 375 3,168 00 
OS Taleo 5.x 21:18 421 3,286 00 
NOSE Sots aes 544 5,081 .00 


COMPANIES REGISTRY 

Registration, 276 new companies were 
incorporated here during the year and 38 
foreign corporations were registered 
during the same period. At the 31st 
March 1950 the total number of local 
companies registered was 2,356 and the 
total number of foreign corporations was 
431, ; 
The total amount of the fees 


Fees. 
collected during the period was 
$141,021.62, 


Deposits. The aggregate amount of the 
deposits held from Insurance Companies 
Deposit Ordinance’ 1917 as at the 31st 
March, 1950 was $6,758,357.90. On the 
same date the total amount of the de- 
posits under the Life Insurance Com- 
panies Ordinance 1907 was $1,753,541.42, 
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Liquidation, Companies dissolved dur- 
ing the period: 29. 


Companies commencing liquidation 
pricr to 1/4/49 but not completed by 
31/3/50! 53. 

Companies commencing liquidation 


during the year but not completed by 
31/3/50: 27, 

Reconstitution of pre-war records. 
Satisfactory progress has been made with 
the work of the reconstitution of the lost 
pre-war records pursuant to the provi- 
sions of the Companies (Reconstruction 
of Records) Ordinance 1947 but there are 
still a large number of companies which 
have not complied or only partly com- 
plied with the requirements of that Or- 
dinance, 


Prosecutions, Due to widespread dis- 
regard of the provisions of the Companies 
Ordinance, 55 prosecutions for breaches 
of the provisions of the Companies Ordin- 
ance 1932 were undertaken during the 
period, the total fines imposed being 
$15,860.00. 


TRADE MARKS REGISTRY 

The number of pre-war trade marks 
which have been registered in the new 
Register during the year under the pro- 
visions of the Trade Marks Register (Re- 
construction) Ordinance, 1947 was 1,458. 
The number of new trade marks register- 
ed was 1,516. On the 3lst March, 1950 
the total number of all trade marks re- 
gistered was 5,541. 


Fees collected during the year amount- 
ed to $76,925.03. 


OFFICIAL RECEIVER IN BANKRUPTCY 

Bankruptcy Petitions filed: (a) Debtors’ 
2; (bo) Creditors’ 1. Receiving Orders 
made 1, Petitions withdrawn 2. 

Official Receiver’s Commission for the 
period $6,213,92. Amount in Bankruptcy 
Estates Account as at 31/3/50 $1,029.59. 
Amount in Official Receiver’s Account as 
at 31/3/50 $52,910.03. Amount in Com- 
panies Liquidation Account as at 21/3/50 
$11,644.93. 


OFFICIAL TRUSTEE 

The number of Trust Estates in the 
hands of the Official Trustee during the 
period was eight. The invested funds 
totalled $127,218.18, (including the sum 
of £1,850 invested in the United King- 
dom) producing an income of $5,089.15. 
No new trusts were opened during the 
year and no existing ones were closed. 
The amount of commission collected was 
$88.15. 


GENERAL 

The office of Registrar General was 
established under the Registrar General 
(Establishment) Ordinance 1949 with 
effect from April 1st 1949, and this is 
accordingly the first year of the opera- 
tion of the new department. The various 
sections of the department are under 
the immediate control of three profession- 
ally qualified legal officers appointed as 
Deputy Registrars General, the officers 
to perform these duties being at present 
provided from the personnel of the Legal 
Department by arrangement with the 
Attorney General, 
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Monthly averages for 1948 
Monthly averages for 1949 
Monthly averages for 1950 


1951: January 
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HONGKONG AVIATION RETURN 
for May 1951 
CIVIL AIRCRAFT PASSENGERS : MAIL FREIGHT 
(Kilograms) (Kilograms) 
Arrivals Departures In Out In Out In Out 
5 595 —_— 9,592 9,382 13,726} 13,6494 42,920 100,986 
one 1,062 1,057.5 12,246 13,312 13,842 14,576 237,690 272,656 
sn 223 223 2,722 3,452 12,767 15,803 65,912 111,645 
je 246 248 2,718 3,789 23,342 26,701 119,113 123,201 
sa 205 212 2,436 3,197 25,574 26,468 112,559 102,997 
A 213 212 2,632 3,812 26,501 33,995 152,988 112,051 
or 210 207 2,375 3,361 17,788 17,456 144,520 82,795 
ae 230 236 2,510 3,929 19,689 17,310 116,158 88,978 
ae 1,184 1,115 12,668 18,088 112,894 121,930 645,338 510,022 


January-May 1951: 


Grand totals:—Aircraft in & out: 


2,219; passengers: 30,756; mail: 


HONGKONG AVIATION REPORT FOR MAY 1951 


Arrivals Departures 
Passen- Mail Freight Passen- Mail Freight 
ger (Kilos) (Kilos) ger (Kilos) (Kilos) 
United Kingdom 72 4,848 5,114 372 3,736 2,138 
HUrOpess tek tases 76 289 28,303 172 674 1,430 
Middle Hast) ..7.s25-. 40 141 1,729 95 440 1,352 
Calomttae sa.nooe ae 57 271 1,665 102 183 991 
RAN SOOM weenie enone 15 92 64 60 174 7,122 
Singapore “His.cesees 282 2,333 22,550 344 4,956 14,606 
Bane Koka a 375 715 30,586 553 456 6,531 
Indoehitia ~ oo2,.260%" 539 736 6,866 450 . 886 3,870 
Philippines’ ......... 453. 350 4,837 496 772 5,809 
Sapa Wat: Make ete 280 8,518 7,005 361 1,483 13,585 
WE SA aa iets 39 42 2,270 258 1,542 741 
Auastualia nt sam necis« ans. 19 95 395 68 363 1,185 
WOrMOSA winewes sons = 245 1,109 4,740 353 1,237 25,408 
Rlonolulur |) Fe gers a 15 — 5 70 52 3,881 
Canadar -scceskwetcee 3 150 29 175 356 329 
otal! pane csc 2,510 19,689 116,158 3,929 17,310 88,978 


Total aircraft arriving: 230, 


Total aircraft departing: 236, 


Hongkong Trade Controls 


In compliance with the spirit of the 
United Nations resolution on the selec- 
tive embargo of strategic materials to 
China passed on May 18 of this year, and 
the establishment by the British Govern- 
ment of control by licence over exports 
to China and to Hingkong, this Colony in 
cooperation with Great Britain and all 
other Colonies has arranged to exercise 
similar export-import control over an 
agreed list of strategic materials. 

The new controls will be enforced as 
from June 25 under two new Exportation 
and Importation (Prohibition) (Specified 
Articles) Orders, 1951, which extend to 
some degree, by employing more compre- 
hensive descriptions of spcified articles, 
the controls already being exercised in 
the Colony under the three previous Orders 
which were brought into operation in 1950 
and are revoked under the new Orders. 

Goods of a non-strategic nature, such 
as dyestuffs, textiles and fertilisers, are 
not included in the Orders, nor would 
transit cargoes be interfered with. 

In future, import licences will be re- 
quired for all items on the new schedule, 
and these will only be granted in the 
following cases: a) for local consumption, 
when an Hssential Supply Certificate will 
have to be procured; b) if the goods are 
required for re-export. Goods imported 
for re-export will be directed on arrival to 
specified godowns and will be held there 
until an export licence is produced against 


which they will be released for re-export. 

Export licences will be furnished upon 
proof of the sale of the goods required to 
an approved destination provided the 
goods are not in short-supply in Hongkong. 

The list of articles the export of which 
is prohibited except under licence com- 
prises 13 headings: arms, ammunition and 
implements of war, including aireraft aud 
engines; atomic energy materials and 
equipment; petroleum products, naphtha, 
mineral spirits and solvents; transporta- 
tion materials; metals, minerals and their 
manufactures; rubber and rubber pro- 
ducts; chemicals; chemicals for use in 
exploiting mineral deposits and ores; 
catalysts for use in manufacture of nitric 
acid; chemical and petroleum equipment 
and plant; electronic (ineluding radio and 
radar equipment; precision and scientific 
instruments; various types of other 
machinery and accessories. 

The list of articles the export or import 
of which is prohibited except under licence 
comprises 13 headings: 

Arms, ammunition and implements of war, 
including aircraft and engines; atomic energy 
materials and equipment; petroleum products: 
transportation materials; metals. minera's and 
their manufactures; rubber and rubber products ; 
chemicals ; chemicals for use in exploiting mineral 
deposits and ores; catalysts for use in manufac- 
ture of nitric acid; chemical and petroleum equip- 
ment and plant; electronic (including radio and 
radar) equipment; precision and scientific instru- 
ments, various types of other machinery and 
accessories. 


233,824 kilos.; freight:, 1,155.3 metric tons. 


COMMERCIAL ITEMS 
Postal Facilities to South Korea 
The Hongkong Postmaster-General has 
announced the re-opening of the registra- 
tion service to Pusan and to all South 
Korean destinations as far as conditions 
will permit. 


Philippine Controls 

Under an executive order dated June 
19th, the shipment of strategic materials 
to Communist countries is prohibited and 
the exportation of materials considered 
essential to the Government’s - economic 
development programme is controlled. 

Complete prohibition is imposed upon 
the exportation of arms, ammunition, 
aircraft, vessels. and other war equip- 


4 
ment, ferrous “and non-ferrous scrap 
metals and various essential imported 
products. 


An Export Control Office is established 
under the order for the purpose of con- 
trolling the export of certain local pro- 
ducts such as abaca, copra and iron ore. 


Vegetable & Fruit Exports from Canton 

The lack of certain fruits from Canton, 
such as laichees which are usually in plea- 
tiful supply in the Hongkong markets at 
this time, and a shortage in the quantity 
and variety of vegetables received is ac- 
counted for in the Chinese press by the 
length of time required to obtain the 
foreign exchange necessary under the 
import and export restrictions enforced 
by the South China authorities. The delay 


eaused leads to deterioration in these 
foodstuffs before shipment can be 
effected. 


U.S.A. Trade with Asia & Australasia 
According to trade statistics compiled 
by the U.S. Dept. of Commerce imports 
and exports exchanged between the Unit- 
ed States and countries in Asia and Aus- 
tralasia during January 1951, as compared 
with the monthly average for 1950. were 
as shown below. Imports cover goods re- 
ceived from the. U.S. and exports are 
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SHANGHAI-MALAY RUBBER ESTATES, LTD. 


At the annual meeting of the Shanghai- 
Malaya Rubber Estates, Ltd., held last 
weck, it was shown that the Estate had 
made a profit of $191,518 on the past 
year’s working. As the Company was, 
however, heavily in debt to the Rubber 
Trust, Ltd., no dividend was declared and 
the Chairman, when giving his report, 
urged the Company to go into voluntary 
liquidation. 


The year’s profit was a great improve- 
ment over last year when a loss of $102.- 
557 was made. The output during the past 
year was, however, disappointing due to 
abnormal rainfall which had interfered 
with tapping. Serious bandit interference 
had also disturbed routine work, but it is 
hoped that the measures taken by the 
Security Forces will help to improve the 
_ general position. 


The Chairman pointed out to sharehold- 
ers that they had already received a 
notice calling an extraordinary meeting to 


consider placing the Company in volun- 
tary liquidation and authorising the Liqui- 
dators to adopt an amalgamation agree- 
ment with The Rubber Trust, Ltd., which 
he cousidered to be in the best interests 
of the Company. 


Rubbev Estates Outputs 

The following details as to outputs of 
rubber estates for May 1951 are supplied 
y Mcesrs. A. R. Burkill & Sons Ltd.:— 


Estimate 
Total this this 
Output for Financial, Financial 
May Year to date Year 
Ibs. 
Bute 60,500 320,000 ( 5 mths.) 870,00 
Consolidated 86,600 478,700 (5 *" ) 1,350,000 
Dominion 48,300 242,600 (656 "” ) 740,650 
Kota Bahroe 57,500 768,500 (11 ” ) 800,000 
Sungei Duri 53,000 747,500 (11 ” ) 820,000 
Shanghai B 
Pahang 30,300 431,500 (11 " ) 578,000 
Shanghai 
Kedah 87,346 760,818 (8 ” ) 1,200,000 
Tanah 
Merah 72.010 144,920 (2 ” ) 1,100,000 


HONGKONG COMMODITY MARKETS 


Transactions in certain lines such as 
Metals and Industrial Chemicals almost 
came to a standstill last week with the 
announcement of the increased export/ 
haport controls imposed in Hongkong 
following their introduction in Great 
Britain and Malaya. 

A rush took place to get such goods as 
were covered by ‘the controls out of the 
Colony in as large quantities as possible, 
and rail, junk and steamship transporta- 
tion was used to the full in an endeavour 
to despatch such items as machine and 
automobile spare parts, steel plates, rods 
and wire over the border to await des- 
patch to Canton, or to Macao where 
storage space is packed to capacity and 
the use of lighters as temporary floating 
godowns is being considered. By rail 
alone, it has been estimated that over 
10,000 tons of goods have taken to the 
border. 

Dealers in Pharmaceuticals were re- 
lieved to find that their particular line 
of goods was not included in the list of 
controlled commodities. Others such as 
sin Metals and Industrial Chemicals, are 
waiting to see how rigidly the controls 
will be enforced before making further 
importations. : 

As for China products, of late a de- 
creased turnover has become noticeable, 
following the setting-up of joint trading 


shipments to the U.S. (The monthly aver- 


age for 1950 is given in brackets). All 
values are in U.S. dollar millions. 
Exports Imports 
1951 1950 1951 1950 
Jan. Monthly Jan. Monthly 
average average 
$ $ $ $ 
India 1.7 (21.6) 24.6 (17.7) 
Malaya 4.6 (25.7) 4.2 (1.6) 
Indonesia 3.6 (18.1) 8.9 (6.5) 
Japan G + 27.5 (16.2) 88.9 (84.8) 
Philippines Wonk 2106 (21.6) 19.6 (19.6) 
PENA IUATIG 4 nis ie, ss 16.3 (6.3) 2.9 (2.1) 
Indochina (incl. 

French India) . 8.5 (0.9) 1.0 (0.7) 
Formosa ....... 0.3 (0.3) 2.6 (2.0) 
arma <sieis:0) si 0.1 (0.1) 0.3 (0.1) 
Australia ...0... 1202 Cea 11.2 (8.4) 
New Zealand 8.7 (5.4 2.9 (2.2) 


in Canton, the raising of export floor 
prices and the reduction in shipments to 
Hongkong; this latter reduction being 
due to the tightened export controls in 
the Colony which have reduced the num- 
ber of items that can be utilised for bar- 
ter under the South China trade regula- 
tions. 


Cotton Yarn 

Buying orders from Rangoon in the 
early part of the week brought activity 
into the market for Hongkong-made 
yarns. Enquiries were also received from 
Great Britain and Pakistan which result- 
ed in transactions involving mostly 12’s, 
16’s_ & 20’s. The turning of Pakistani 
dealers to the H.K, for cotton yarn, not- 
withstanding the trade agreement between 
that country and India, has created hopes 
of placing Pakistan on the export list for 
locally-manufactured yarns. Hongkong 
20’s White Elephant sold at $2035 per- bale 
in local transactons, Yacht brand fetched 
$2050, Golden Peak sold at $2100 per bale. 
Indian yarns continued in a depressed 
state. At the close, Bijli Mills 10’s were 
transacted at $1430 per bale and Madura 
Mill 20’s felf to $2100 per bale. 


Industrial Chemicals 

The Industrial Chemicals market turned 
cautious with the announcement of the 
Hongkong import/export controls. Prac- 
tically all items showed a decline in price, 
except where stocks were low. Dinitro- 
chlorobensene, used in processing rubber, 
was disposed of at $3.70 per lb. U. S. 
Caustic Soda sold at $430 per drum of 
700 Ibs. Dutch Vaseline, yellow, in 400-Ib. 
drums changed hands at $1.22 per lb.; 
while the U.S. product in 377-lb. drums 
rose to $1.50 per Ib. as a result of sudden 
demands added to low stocks, the price 
later falling to $1.48. Crown brand Que- 
bracho Extract, with considerable buying 
support rose to $1.88 per lb.,° although 
some offers were at $1.85 per Ib. Sodium 
Sulphide Hand in Hand’ brand sold at 
$570 per ton. 


Metals 

The recent tightened controls imposed 
by the Hongkong Govt. caused some 
speculation as to the future oi the local 
Metals market, but at the close the new 
regulations had not been sufficiently 
digested to give more than an indication 
as to the extent to which trade would be 
affected. Advices from Great Britain that 
exporters could not obtain expor. 
licences on Certain goods, such as tinplate 
and corrugated iron sheets en route to 
Hongkong from West Europe via Britain 
added to the general feeling of uncer- 
tainty. 

Mild Steel plates were in demand dur- 
ing the week, but with the possibility of 
stricter export controls being enforced 
owners became eager to release their 
holdings. This resulted in decreased 
prices: 4x8’, 1/16” dropped from $200 
per picul to $195; 3/32” was quoted at 
$185 per picul; 4” sold at $130 and 3/16” 
to 4” were quoted at $128 per picul. Prices 
for Mild Steel Round Bars remained 
firm throughout the week, although 
demand was small due to the lack of 
outlets: 40’, 8” to 1’ were quoted at $62 
per picul, while 4” rose to $88 per picul; 
the average price of 20’, #” to 1” was 
$60 per picul. 

Galvd. Iron Sheets had the heaviest 
fall, 3’x7’ G31 dropping from $25 to $23.50 
per sheet; buyers, however, notwith- 
standing the low price, were lacking. 
Galvd. Iron Wire, requiring a specia! 
permit for sale to China, showed a de- 
cline: G8 was quoted at $97 per picul, 
G10 at $98, G12 at $106 and Gl4 at $117; 
G20 fell to $160 per picul, but G24 rose 
to $215 on account of depleted stock. 

USA Tinplate Waste, Waste, 18x24’, 
coked, 200-Ib. ‘packing improved to $320/ 
$325 per case, while electrolytic went up 
to $295 per 200 lbs., but transactions were 
few. USA Tinplate Waste Ends 3” up 
to 10” electrolytic were transacted at 
$285 per 200-lb. case, while coked was 
transacted at $260. Black Plate Waste, 
Waste, G29-33 sold at $170 per picul. 
China Produce 

Sales to Europe totalled 150 long tons 
of Wood Oil (Tung Oil), at the new price 
of £290 per long ton c. & f. Europe, 
following the increased export floor 
price in China. On the local market the 
nominal price for export quality in bulk 
was raised to $263 per picul and that of 
unrefined to. $261 per picul, but very lit- 
tle business was transacted at these 
figures. For Teaseed Oil, the European 
buying offer c. & f. having been lowered 
te £275 per long ton, the local price fell 
to $254 per picul, but without attracting 
buyers. Cassia Oil had very few sales, 
the price ranging from $2340 to $2280 
per picul. Aniseed Oil had a few trans- 
actions at $1140 per picul. 

Cassia Lignea showed some activity, 
and the price of West River 1-cwt. bale 
(new) Ist qual. rose to $94 per picul 
while the 80-lb. bale (new) stood at $92 
per picul; loose packing (new) had sales 
at $82 per picul. Hankow Gallnuts after 
rising to $126 fell to $122 per picul. Ramie 
Fibre closed at $280 per picul; with 
Japanese buying interest Hunan Ramie, 
white, sold at $283 per picul. Aniseed 
Star, with low stocks was firm at $160 
Ber ice for Ist quality and $155 for 2nd 
qual. 
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FAR EASTERN ECONOMIC REVIEW 


HONGKONG’S PRINCIPAL TRADING PARTNERS 
For December 1950 


On the pages following are given details 
of Hongkong’s trade with various coun- 
tries during December 1950, and below 
is an outline of this trade with certain 
countries, (For November figures refer 
to the Review of June 14, No. 24). 

Values are in Hongkong dollar millions 
(£ equals HK$16, US$ equals $5.80). Im- 
ports refer to imports into Hongkong 
and exports to goods despatched abroad. 
Figures in brackets refer to November 
trade, 


Uuited Kingdom 


Dec. Nov. 

$ $ 
AMpPortSiny iy: oc sae 32.18 (35.95) 
We POLtsee Gea hae ae 13.96 (13.10) 
Import Excess ........ 18.22 (22.85) 


Main imports: chemical & pharmaceu- 
tical products $5.55 (Nov. $7.62); dyeing, 
tanning & colouring substances $2.29 
($2.36); yarns & threads $1.48 ($2.2); tex- 
tile fabrics & small wares $3.32 ($3.96); 
iron & steel $3.6 ($3.57); manufactures 
of base metals $1.43 ($1.78); machinery 
$2.55 ($2.47); electrical machinery $2.53, 
vehicles & transport equipment $1.46 
($1.45). 

Main exports: vegetable oils $2.19 
($2.65) ; chemicals- & pharmaceuticals 
$3.31 ($1.91); textile fabrics & small 
wares $1.98 ($1.91); clothing & underwear 
of textile materials $2.03 ($1.84); miscel- 
laneous crude or simply prepared products 
$1.75 ($1.33). 

Exports of silver were valued at $1.88, 
Wi). 


China, Cer.tral 


TMPONtS ke pees a 20.37 (17.16) 
RESORT as nse cee 22,30 (34.14) 
Export Pxcess 2... . 1. 1.93 (16.98) 
Main imports: sugar $14.38 ($11.57); 
fruits & nuts $1.07 ($459,000); textile 


fabrics & small wares $933,600 ($1.56). 
Main exports: textile fabrics & small 
wares $3.72 ($5.55); fertilizers $2.16 
($3.07); vegetables $1.7 ($3.21); fishery 
products $1.42 ($972,000); chemicals & 
pharmaceuticals $1.74 ($3.25) ;. 


China, North 


Smrporte. Me he essbcces 33.60 (27.88) 
Exports. ane .cee seas 92.53 (102.85) 
Export Excess ........ 58.93 (74,97) 


Main imports: Oil-seeds, nuts & ker- 
nels $10.7 ($7.45); vegetables $2.27 ($3.75); 
vegetable oils $1.98 ($3.76); manufactur- 
ed products of cereals $1.52 ($847,000); 
fruits & nuts $1.15 ($837,600); chemicals 
& pharmaceuticals $2.55 ($1.45); textile 
fabrics & small wares $3.22 ($1.93); pro- 
ducts for heating, lighting & power $1.43 
($411.000); miscel, crude or simply pre- 
pared products $2.02 ($1.82); yarns & 
threads $918,500 ($523,900), 

Main experts: rubber $36.96 ($37.34); 
textile fabrics & small wares $7.44 
($1.93); textile materials, raw or simply 
prepared $3.1 ($2.57); made-up articles 
of textile materials, other than clothing 
$892,500 ($2.27); iron & steel $8.56 ($9.86); 
paper $1.42 ($345,000); machinery $3.16 
($4.04); electrical machinery $1.98 
($1.25); vehicles $2.31 ($2.04); non-fer- 


rous base metals $1.43 ($1.31); manufac- 
tures of base metals $1.1 ($2.07); chemi- 


cals & pharmaceuticals $13.84 ($3.25); 

dyes $6 ($871,000). 

China, South 

Imports? 9h. te emer eee 43.57 (41.83) 

Experts oVGrhct 2 sate 62.56 (61.45) 

Export)Excess .....- 18.99 (19.62) 
Main imports: live animals $3.44 


($4.21); eggs $2.46 ($2.08); cereals $4.48 
($5.74) ;vegetables $1.36 ($2.43); oilseeds, 
nuts & kernels $1.68 ($2.15); vegetable 
oils $14.36 ($7.63); wood $1.65 ($1.6); tex- 
tile materials, raw or simply prepared $2 
($3.37); miscel. crude or simply prepared 
products $5.29 ($4.86); manufactured 
articles $1.23 ($1.53). 

Main exports: chemicals & pharmaceu- 
ticals $10.46 ($12.04); dyes $5.17 ($7.26); 


rubber $17.19 ($14 49); paper $1.41 
($239,600); made-up articles of textile 
materials other than clothing $2.51 


($871,000); non-metallic minerals $956,800 
($1.48); iron & steel $10.6 ($9.26); non- 
ferrous base metals $1.24 ($1.32); manu- 
factures of base metals $1.32 ($1.24); 
machinery $1.39 ($1.68) ; electrical 
machinery $2.69 ($1.95); vehicles $2.65 
($2.24); manuf, articles $2.34 ($1.34). 


Macao 

TMDOLts |. scewecc acc 8.68 (11.51) 
BXpOrts. 564 ais ee 14.17 (16.21) 
Export Excess ........ 5.49 ( 4.70) 


Main imports: manufactured articles 
$1.64 ($3.62); fishery products $893,500 
($932,600); vegetables $618,000 ($616,000). 

Main exports: chemicals & pharmaceu- 
ticals $3.04 ($2.93); paper $621,400 ($524,- 
000); products for heating & lighting 
$630,000 ($1.17); sugar $840,500 ($524,600). 

Imports of silver amounted to $175,600 
($287,000). 


Malaya 

Umports! | crvcsaastt gant om 43.60 (75.88) 

Exports ays 79.70 (77.19) 

Export Excess ...... 36.10 ( 1.31) 
Main imports: rubber $35.65 ($59,15); 

textile fabrics & small wares $1.59 


($5.79); vegetable oils $775,000 ($916,500); 
vehicles $786,500 ($805,900). 

Main exports: eggs $1.28 ($1); 
$1.33 ($481,000); 
($5.22); fruits & nuts $2.6 ($1.93); veget- 


meat 


ables $4.26 ($4.2); sugar $2.67 ($2.68); 
chemicals & pharmaceuticals $1.43 
($1.23); dyes $918,000 ($485.000); paper 
$2.73 ($1.91); textile fabrics & small 


wares $16.46 ($14.5); clothing & under- 
wear of textile materials $11.13 ($11.3): 
made-up articles of textile materials $1.12 
($2.05); manufactures of base metals $4.11 
($3.24); machinery $1.09; miscel. crude or 


simply prepared products $2.72 ($2.6); 
manufactured articles $13.77 ($12.9). 
Japan 

EM POLS: GPA. cose eee 55.63 (49.14) 
EX DOLtS ee. 8.53 (16.15) 
Import Excess ...... 47.10 (32.99) 


Main imports: fishery products $4.34 


($2.62); chemicals & pharmaceuticals 
$1,04 ($1.41); dyes $2.56 ($2.76); paper 
$3.92 ($3.18); textile fabrics & small 


fishery products $3.56 


June 28 


wares $22.78 ($14.18); clothing & under- 
wear of textile materials $1.53 ($1.19); 
non-metallic minerals $1.42 ($1.82); iron 
& steel $8.21 ($7.64); manufactures of 
base metals $1.51 ($848,000); machinery 
$1.4 ($1.3); manufactured articles $1.85 
($1.45). 

Main exports: textile materials, raw or 
simply prepared $1.33 ($2.01); textile 
fabrics & small wares $1.98 ($5.49); 
manufactures of base metals $1.08 ($1.63). 


Indonesia 

Imports wae eee rae 7.43 ( 7.68) 
Exports 13.21 (13.20) 
Export Excess 5.78 ( 5.52) 


Main imports: rubber $1.99 ($307,000); 
products fcr heating & lighting $3.99 
($5.67); miscel, crude or simply prepared 
preducts $833,306 ($571,000). 

Main exports: textile fabrics & small 
wares $3.33 ($3.14); clothing & under- 
wear of textile materials $2.42 ($2.65); 
manufactures of base metals $2.51 ($1.95). 


U. S, A. 

mM portsy ace Wash woe oe 75.55 (54.54) 
Exports 20.09 (25.51) 
Import Excess ...0:%.% 55.46 (29.03) 


Main imports: fishery products $3.01 
($2.89); manuf. products of cereals $1.62 
($302,000); fruits & nuts $2.9 ($2.41); 
tobacco $2.29 ($3.69); chemicals & phar- 
maceuticals $25.87 ($16); dyes $4.57 
($2.82); essential oils, cosmetics, etc. $1.28 
($720,000); fertilizers $1 ($1.38); paper 
$991,000- ($866,000); textile materials, raw 
or simply prepared $2.68 ($268,000); tex- 
tile fabrics & small wares $3.59 ($1.84); 
clothing & underwear of textile materials 
$969,500 ($574,000); products for heating 
& lighting, lubricants $1.93 ($1.61); iron 
& steel $3.59 ($3.26); manufactures of 
base metals $2.22 ($867,000); machinery 
$1.94 ($2.29); electrical machinery $1.57 
($1.14); vehicles etc. $1.25 ($1.38); miscel. 
crude or simply prepared products $1.05 


($1.06) ; manufactured articles $6.15 
($5.99) 

Main exports: vegetable oils $7.08 
($6.58); textile fabrics & small wares 


$1.73 ($2.53); textile materials, raw or 
simply prepared $883,900 ($1.12); miscel. 
crude or simply prepared products $5.37 


($5.54); manufactured articles $1.13 
($3.75). 

OTHER COUNTRIES 

The salient features of Hongkong’s 


trade with some other countries not in- 
cluded in the accompanying tables are 
given below: 

Czechaslovakia, Imports $1.94 ($475,400); 
exports Nil. Main imports: dyes $970,900 
(Nil); paper $322,800 ($4,500); chemicals 
& pharmaceuticals $284,700- ($140,900). 

Netherlands. Imports $10.28 ($5.85); 
éxports $1.29 ($5.79). Main imports: dairy 
products $2.9 ($1.27); sugar $1.89 ($607,- 
C90); chemicals & pharmaceuticals $1.72 
($833,000); non-ferrous base metals $802,- 
000 (Nil). Main exports: footwear $317,600 
(Nil); oilseeds, nuts & kernels $294,000 
($420,400) . 

Switzerland. Imports $6.62 ($8.79); 
exports $929,000 ($291,700). Main imports: 
manufactured articles $4.42 ($5.6); dyes 
$936,000 ($904,800); chemicals’ & phar- 
maceuticals $755,400 ($1.87). Main ex- 
ports: vegetable oils $631,000 ($124,000). 
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FAR EASTERN ECONOMIC REVIEW 


HONGKONG’S PRINCIPAL TRADING PARTNERS 


TOTAL VALUES OF IMPORTS & EXPORTS BY COUNTRIES FOR THE 
MONTH OF DECEMBER, 1950. 


UNITED KINGDOM 
Articles Imports 
$ 


Meat & Preparations 
thereof 
Dairy products, eggs 
and honey 
Fishery products, for 
food 


52,170 


78,505 


i Ree 11,577 
Manufactured pro- 
ducts of cereals, 
chiefly for human 
food 
Fruits & nuts, except 
eil-nuts: Wak. oes 
Vegetables, roots & 
tubers, chiefly used 
for human food & 
their preparations. 
ro lan Ai Perc ee 
Sugar & sugar con- 
iectioner “y.... os. 
Coffee, tea, cocoa & 
preparations there- 
of; spices 
Beverages & vinegars 
Seeding stuffs for 
animals, n.e.s. 
Tobacco 
Animal & vegetables 
cils, fats, greases & 
waxes & their manu- 
factures, n.es. ... 
Chemical elements & 
compounds;  phar- 
maceutical products 
Dyeing, tanning and 
colouring substances 
(not including crude 
taateriais) ess nn 
Essential oils, per- 
fumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and related 
products 
Rubber & manufac- 
tures thereof, n.e.s. 
Wood, cork & manu- 
factures thereof! 
Pulp, paper & card- 
board & manufac- 
factures therecf 
Hides and skins and 
leather 
Manufactures of lea- 
ther, not including 
articles of clothing 
Furs, not made up .. 
Textile materials, raw 
or simply prepared 
Yarns and. threads 
Textile fabrics and 
small wares ...... 
Special and technical 
textile articles 
Clothing and under- 
wear of textile 
materials; hats of 
all materials 
Clothing of leather & 
fur 
Footwear: boots, shoes 
and slippers 
Made-up articles of 
textile materials 
other than clothing 


305,155 


45,089 


42,429 
308,399 


816,981 
479,796 


3,840 
841,800 


11,420 


5,549,065 


2,287,748 
er ee 303,901 
614,969 


1,979 


690,908 
97,450 


118,566 
1,479,548 


3,316,920 
399,351 
ae 525,444 
4,697 


60,992 


61,523 


Exports 
$ 


50 


248,175 


407,262 


106,834 


2,189,767 


3,313,569 


5.450 


407,912 


1,978,431 


2,032,372 


470,335 


11,834 


Products for heating, 
lighting & power, 
lubricants & related 
products, n.e.s, .... 

Non-metallic mine- 
rals, crude or sim- 
ply prepared, n.e.s. 

Pottery and other 
clay prolucts 

Glass & glassware .. 

Manufactures of non- 
metallic minerals, 
n.e.s. 

Precious metals and 
precious tones, 
pearls and articles 
made of ‘these 
materials oo. uate 

Ores, slag, cinder 

Iron and steel 

Non - ferrous 
metals 

Manufactures of base 
metals, nes. ...... 

Machinery, apparatus 
and appliances 
other than electri- 
cal, n.e.s. 

Electrical machinery, 
apparatus and ap- 
pliances 

Vehicles 
port 


and _ trans- 
equipment, 
TOS, Mc ericecenns 
Miscellaneous crude 
or simply prepared 
products, n.e.s. .. 
Manufactured articles, 
n.é.s. 


Total 
Gold and specie .. 
Total 


65,919 
190,054 
85,723 
39,356 


264,666 


140,857 
3,604,845 
462,800 
1,434,266 
2,550,397 
2,533,891 


1,456,330 


9,829 
802,302 


Merchandise 32,176,202 
32,176,202 


CEYLON 


Articles 


Fruits & nuts, except 
e1il-nuts-—fan Paes 
Vegetables, roots & 
tubers, chiefly used 
for human food & 
their preparations, 
N6,S) 6) sees 
Coffee, tea, cocoa & 
preparations there- 
OE SPICES: a a in.cie ose 
Essential oils, per- 
fumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and related 
products 
Rubber & manufac- 
tures thereof, n.e.s. 
Wood, cork & manu- 
factures thereof 
Manufactures of lea- 
ther. not including 
articles of clothing 
Textile materials, raw 
or simply prepared 
Textile fabrics and 
small wares 
Clothing and under- 
wear of textile 
materials; hats of! 
all materials 


Imports 
$ 


42,084 


8,177. 


177,447 


117,901 


6,000 


1,755,448 


257,940 


13,957,708 
1,879,413 
15,837,321 


Exports 


122,825 


167,872 


Footwear: boots, shoes 
Made-up articles of 
anl slippers ....... 
textile materials 
other than clothing 
Glass and glassware 
Manufactures of base 
metals, n.e.s. ...... 
Machinery, apparatus 
& appliances other 
than electrical, 
n.e.s. 
Electrical machinery, 
apparatus and ap- 
pliances . ..d00+..5 
Miscellaneous crude 
or simply prepared 
prolucts, n.éis. ..:. 
Manufactured articles, 
nes. 


833 


8,466 


75 
9,984 


303,552 


475 


22,320 


7,082 
76,945 


102,370 1,047,710 


INDIA 


Articles 


Fishery products, for 
ROOM anette eons Aone 
Manufactured pro- 
ducts of cereals, 
chiefly for human 
food 
Fruits & nuts, except 
oll-<nuts» oe Wa 
Vegetables, roots & 
tubers, chiefly used 
for human food & 
their preparations. 
n.e.s. 
Tobacco 
Oil-seeds, 
kernels 
Animal & vegetables 
oils, fats, greases & 
waxes & their manu- 
factures, nes, .... 
Chemical elements & 
compounds; phar- 
maceutical products 
Dyeing, tanning and 
colouring substances 
(not including crude 
materials)! i. c60c. 
Essential oils, per- 
fumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and related 
praduets Ws.nhe.. 
Rubber & manufac- 
tures thereof, n.e.s. 
Wood, cork & manu- 
factures thereof 
Pulp, paper & card- 
board & manufac- 
tures thereof 
Textile materials, raw 
or simply preparel 
Yarns and threads .. 
Textile fabrics and 
small wares ...... 
Special and technical 
textile articles 
Footwear: boots, shoes 
and slippers ...... 
Made-up articles of 
textile materials 
other than clothing 
Products for heating, 
lighting & power, 
lubricants & related 
products, nes, .... 


“nuts and 


Imports 


37,000 


76,493 


107,717 


299,078 


249,979 


59,057 
703,000 
129,430 


108,061 
13,643,988 


2,023,464 
336,891 
1,944 


19,008 


307,112 


Exports 
$ 
1,690 


1,380 
5,865 


7,584 


209,465 


16,C90 
1,267,269 


112 


834 


% 
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Manufactures of base 
metals, n.e,s. 
Machinery, apparatus 
& appliances other 
than electrical, 
n.e.s. 
Electrical machinery, 
apparatus and ap- 
Hilsnces. is a 
Miscellaneous crude 
or simply prepared 
products, n.e.s.-..:. 
Manufactured articles, 
n.e.s 


MALAYA ( 
Articles 


Meat & Preparations 
thereof 
Dairy praducts, eggs 
and honey 
Fishery products, for 
food 
Cereals 


Manufactured pro- 
ducts of cereals, 
chiefly for human 
food 

Fruits & nuts, except 
GUUSAUIES: ge eee feo 

Vegetables, roots & 
tubers, chiefly used 
for human food & 
their preparations, 
n.e.s, 

Sugar & sugar con- 
fecticnery 

Coffee, tea, cocoa & 
preparations there- 
of; spices 

Beverages & vinegars 

Feeding stuffs for 
animals, n.e.s, 

Tobacco 

Oil-seeds, 
kerrels 

Animal & vegetables 
oils, fats, greases & 
waxes & their manu- 
factures, n.e.s, .... 

Chemical elements & 
compounds; phar- 
maceutica] products 

Dyeing, tanning and 
colouring substances 
(not including crude 
materials)\ "vss: ..< 

Essential oils, per- 
fumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and related 
products 

Rubber & manufac- 
tures thereof, n.e.s. 

Wood, cork & manu- 
fastures thereof 

Pulp, paper & card- 
board & manufac- 
tures thereof 

Hides and skins and 
leather 

Manufactures of lea- 
ther, not including 
articles of clothing 

Textile materials, raw 
or simply prepared 

Yarns and threads .. 


nuts and 


500 


2,987 


18,189,559 


British) 
Imports 
425 


148,569 
3,640 


96,535 


272,220 
57,616 


774,978 


218,340 


159,182 


202,360 
35,655,149 
708,927 


96,279 
203,489 


400 


422 
326,080 


661,453 


31,850 
6 
38,784 


202,707 
6,173 


2,465,880 


Exports 
$ 


1,333,243 
1,280,217 


3,566,339 
1,060 


761,648 
2,600,369 


4,262,776 
2,672,965 
440,298 
473,498 


403,012: 
559,847 


707,576 
334,149 


1,433,450 
918,039 


403,005 
3,418 
111,939 


2,731,016 
42,100 


716,746 


44,000 
302,405 


Textile fabrics 
small wares 
Special and technical 
textile articles .... 
Clothing and under- 
wear of textile 
materials; hats of 
all materials 
Footwear: boots, shoes 
and slippers 
Made-up articles of 
textile materials 
other than clothing 
Products for heating, 
lighting & power, 
lubricants & related 
products, n.es, .... 
Non-metaJic mine- 
rals, crude or sim- 
ply prepared, n.e.s. 
Pottery and other 
Clay: products/e.a+- 
Glass and glassware 
Manufactures of non- 
metallic minerals, 
n.e.s. 
Precious metals and 
precious tones, 
pearls and articles 
made of these 
materials’ “2.2 s.0% 
Iron and steel 
Non - ferrous 
metals 
Manufactures of base 
metals, n.es. ...... 
Machinery, apparatus 
and appliances 
other than electri- 
cals, n.e.s 
Electrical machinery, 
apparatus and ap- 
pliances 
Vehicles and _ trans- 
port equipment, n.e.s. 
Miscellaneous crude 
or simply prepared 
products, nes. .... 
Manufactured articles, 
n.ée.s. 


1,593,269 16,455,912 


29,945 470,104 


2,286 11,126,879 


34,277 85,928 


183,000 1,122,650 


186,448 31,628 


17,850 558,406 


257,418 
626,130 


38,719 57,786 


213,613 


197,896 115,347 


586,071 7,821 


128,538 4,111,993 


33,121 1,089,427 


42,685 526,242 


786,504 249,291 


694,966 2,720,756 


26,285 13,771,324 


43,599,371 79,701,770 


NORTH BORNEO (British) 


Articles Imports Exports 
$ $ 
Meat & Preparations 
THEVEOR ae eee = 40,482 
Dairy products, eggs 
and. honey? =. 0.05... — 3,736 
Fishery products, for 
00 Sten SoA 23,407 7,534 
Cereals er act —_— 180 
Manufactured pro- 
ducts of cereals, 
chiefly for human 
fOOd Us Wa eae —_— 6,382 
Fruits & nuts, except 
OUlENUis Fe. cau 55,020 9,544 
Vegetables, roots & 
tubers, chiefly used 
fer human food & 
their -preparations. 
EEeiSae. Msrcrnyacn ican « 7,200 22,111 
Sugar & sugar con- 
fectionery ....... — 9,378 
Coffee, tea, cocoa & 
preparations there- 
GEN splees® ter. P — 680 


Beverages & vinegars 


Feeding stuffs for 
animals, n.e.s. 

Topactes 2 oe ee 
Oil-seeds, nuts and 
kernélso-. seuss 


Animal & vegetables 
oils, fats, greases & 
waxes & their manu- 
factures,/ neis:’ ...:.. 

Chemical elements & 
compounds; phar- 
maceutical products 

Dyeing, tanning and 
colouring substances 
(not including crude 
materials) 


Essential oils, per- 
fumery, cosmetics, 
Soaps and related 


products 
Rubber & manufac- 
tures thereof, n.e.s. 
Wood, cork & manu- 
factures thereof 
Pulp, paper & card- 
board & manufac- 
tures thereof 
Manufactures of lea- 
ther, not including 
articles of clothing 
Textile materials, raw 
or simply prepared 
Textile fabrics and 
small wares ...... 
Special and technical 
textile articles ,... 
Clothing ard under- 
wear of textile 
materials; hats of 
all materials 
Footwear: boots, shoes 
and slippers 
Made-up articles of 
textile materials 
other than clothing 
Products for heating, 
lighting & power, 
lubricants & related 
products. n.es: 4... 
Non metallic miner- 
als, crude or sim- 
ply prepared, n.e.s. 
Pottery and _ other 
clay products 
Glass & glassware .. 
Manufactures of non- 
metallic minerals, 
n.e.s, 
Iron and steel 
Manufactures of! base 
metals,.N-/Sincc. 5... 
Machinery, apparatus 
and appliances 
other than electri- 
Cali. sTNEIS oa aE 
Electrical machinery, 
apparatus and ap- 
pliances 
Vehicles 


and trans- 


port equipment, n.e.s. 


Miscellaneous crude 
or simply prepared 
products, n.es, .... 

Manufactured articles, 
n.e.s. 


Total Merchandise 
Gold and specie .. 
Grand Total 
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2,112 


276,701 
1,089,895 


9,660 


1,464,795 


78,604 


594 
68,800. 


2,752 


7,634 


13,166 


5,460 


25,816 


36,209 
232 
120,211 


10,624 


80,975. 
4,294 


27,584 


1,563 


92,452 
3,914 
9,535 
3,302 

30,605 

43.570 


42,788 


1,672 
54,630 


12,016 


57,308 


955.364 
64,332 


1,464,795 1,019,696 


(not including crude 
ANACCTIAIS)) 2s ener 
Essential oils, per- 
fumery, cosmetics, 
Soaps and related 
products 
Fertilizers 
Rubber & manufac- 
tures thereof, n.e.s. 
Wood, cork & manu- 
factures thereof 
Pulp, paper & card- 
board & manufac- 
tures thereof 
Hides and skins and 
leather 
Manufactures of lea- 
ther, not including 
articles of clothing 
Textile materials, raw 
or simply prepared 
Yarns and threads .. 
Textile fabrics and 
small wares 
Special and technical 
textile articles .... 
Clothing and under- 
wear of textile 
materials; hats of! 
all materials 
Footwear: boots, shoes 
and slippers 
Made-up articles of 
textile materials 
other than clothing 


Products for heating, 


lighting & power, 
lubricants & related 
products, n.e.s 
Non-metallic mine- 
rals, crude or sim- 
ply prepared, n.e.s. 
Pottery and other 
clay products 
Glass & glassware . 
Manufactures of non- 
metallic minerals, 
n e.s. 
Ores, slag, cinder .. 
Iron and steel 
Non - ferrous 
metals, n.e.s, pre 
Manufactures of base 
metals, nes, .... 
Machinery, apparatus 
and appliances 
other than electvi- 
eal, Me.s. 
Electrical machinery, 
apparatus and ap- 
pliances 
Vehicles 


and trans- 


port equipment, n.e.s. 


Miscellaneous crude 
or simply prepared 
products, n.e.s 

Manufactured articles, 
n.e.s. 


835 
153,249 661,842 
426,916 107,831 

= Sa seoie 
10,800 592,277 
37,438 492,749 
213,615 362,335 
17,140 224,255 
= 5,318 
42,315 405,390 
a 234,229 
933,656 3,717,062 
90,739 170,745 
29,900 132,048 
= 117,848 
35,578 132,634 
53,339 264,546 
44 257,580 
150,820 52,297 
880 63,084 
1,700 55,944 
55,000 = 
= 414 466 
200,000 226,732 
31,692 457,699 
= 93,496 
1,215 353,788 
= 164,255 
387,163 265,843 
79.046 472,729 


20,367.494 22,303,269 


CHINA, NORTH 


Articles 


Meat & Preparations 
thereof 
Dairy products, 
and honey 
Fishery products, for 
food 
Cereals 
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PAKISTAN tures thereof, n.e.s. — 370 
Articles Imports Exports Wood, cork & manu- 
$ factures thereof ... — 270 
Fishery products, for Pulp, paper & card- 
FOOC We. Sa cones sks 209,287 _ board & manufac- 
Vegetables, roots and tures thereof ...... — 52,841 
tubers, chiefly used Textile materials, raw 
for human food and or simply prepared 2,470,662 _ 
their preparations, Yarns and threads .. — 9,278 
MNES Ge. Kimadke™ os 3,200 Textile fabrics and 
Chemical elements & smalt wares) §.....:: _— 12,118 
compounds; phar- Clothing and under- 
maceutical products _— 39,613 wear of textile 
Dyeing, tanning and materials; hats of 
colouring substances all materials ...... _ 23,535 
(not including crude Footwear: boots, shoes 
materials)  ...... —_ 95975 and slippers ...... — 4,503 
Essential oils, per- Pottery and other 
fumery, cosmetics, clay products =— 10,179 
soaps and related Glass & glassware .. _ 5,690 
products: 2. ssc. — 25,404 Manufactures of base 
Pulp, paper & card- metals, n.e.s. ..:: — 54,200 
board & manufac- Machinery, apparatus 
tures thereof ..... —_ 9,716 and appliances 
Textile materials, raw other than electri- 
or simply prepared 8,961,821 101,616 Cale N: CS. nsdiarys + —_ 3,750 
Yarns and threads .. = 5,052,260 Electrical machinery, 
Textile fabrics and apparatus and ap- 
small wares ...... — 500,652) WHARCOR ee scc. ost SS 6,630 
Clothing and under- Vehicles and _ trans- 
wear of textile port equipment, n.e.s. = 9,655 
materials; hats of Miscellaneous crude 
all” materials’ ..... —_ 169,920 or simply prepared 
Footwear: boots, shoes products, n.es, .... — 40,252 
end. slippers’ ’...< -.. — 793 Manufactured articles, 
Pottery and other NGGiSs) Pisce ce: 2,002 55,695 
clay products .... — 32,000 
Glass & glassware .. a 3,002 POtall Manes gaseccus 2,472,664 517,745 
Manufactures of base 
metals;n:6.8: ..J...2 — 350,497 : CHINA, CENTRAL 
Electrical machinery, Articles Imports Exports 
apparatus and ap- y : y $ $ 
PILANEES: Guid. ica. 1,830 Live animals, chiefly 
Miscellaneous crude Ponies ean 12.377 60 
or simply prepared 
products, n.e.s. 30,500 44,115 thereof .......... 2,450 64,511 
Manufactured articles, Dairy products, eggs 
Af a. ii = 1,999,025 And honey ee aa 196,288 450,025 
‘ SS eae) Fishery, products, for 
TSI aoe ot Sr 9,201,608 8,343,618 HOC wey Stoo ess 39,023 1,425,204 
———— a ~ Manursectured pro- 
BURMA ducts of cereals, 
Articles Imports Exports chiefly for human 
$ r{oYoTs leit Gas Se — 689,875 
Fishery products, for Fruits & nuts, except 
food ce aes —_ 22,270 CHS ay sii” Wamp aee 2 1,071,136 113,737 
Manufactured pro- Vegetables, roots & 
ducts of cereals, tubers, chiefly used 
chiefly for human for human food & 
HOOTS wee. wore + & _— 10,937 their preparations, 
Fruits & nuts, excep Ter S we retreive 493.823 1,703,317 
GLERTNUULS  “-gemercve sie col _— 3,720 Sugar & sugar con- 
Sugar & sugar con- fectionery » 14,385,009 60,657 
fectionery ........ _— 36,000 Coffee tea, cocoa & 
Coffee, tea, cocoa & preparations there- 
preparations there- Of SplGeSme tee 363,138 131,385 
OLmispices blest! .: — 2,260 Beverages & vinegars 69 362 29,981 
Bevarages & vinegars —_ 18,500 Feeding stuffs for 
EROMAGCOL ha lio ee sa _— 20,042 animals, n.e.s. 15,620 930,597 
Chemical elements & LODACCOMMER eit Store — 930,108 
compounds;  phar- Oil-seeds, nuts and 
meceutical products —- 53,890 kernels* er. roe 163,687 498 897 
Dyeing, tanning and Animal & vegetables 
colouring substances oils, fats, greases & 
(not including crude waxes & their manu- 
Materials)! | fon. — 44,154 factures, n.e.s.. 458,646 884,004 
Essential oils, per- Chemical elements & 
fumery, cosmetics compounds; phar- 
seaps and related maceutical products 144,690 1,741,075 
mrocducls! asses. _— 16,906 Dyeing. tanning and 
Rubber & manufac- colouring substances 


Imports 


Exports 
$ 


836 
Manufactured pro- 
ducts of cereals, 


chiefly for human 
food 
Fruits & nuts, except 
Gushute stn teas 
Vegetables, roots & 
tubers, chiefly used 
for human food & 
their preparations, 
ay ES 
Sugar & sugar con- 
feciionery 
Coffee, tea cocoa & 
preparations there- 
of; spices 
Beverages & vinegars 


Feeding stuffs for 
animals, n.e.s. 

Oil-seeds, nuts and 
Repnels Foe croak 


Animal & vegetables 
oils, fats, greases & 
waxes & their manu- 
factures, n.e s 

Chemical elements & 
compounds; phar- 
maceutical products 

Dyeing, tanning and 
colouring substances 
(not including crude 
Materials)" ws. a 

Essential oils, per- 
fumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and related 
products 

Fertilizers 

Rubber & manufac- 
tures thereof, n.e.s. 

Wood, cork & manu- 
factures thereof .. 

Pulp, paper & card- 
board & manufac- 
tures thereof 

Hides and skins and 
HERtHEr Toi pcrctvots 

Furs, net made up .. 

Textile materials, raw 
or simply prepared 

Yarns and thread 

Textile fabrics 
small wares ...... 

Special and technical 
textile articles .... 

Clothing and under- 
wear of textile 
materials; hats of 
all materials 

Clothing of leather & 
PUL NGBE Ge  <isyenty, «scene 

Footwear: boots, shoes 
and slippers ...... 

Made-up articles of 
textile materials 
ether than clothing 

Products for heating, 
lighting & power, 
lubricants & related 
products, n.e.s 

Non-metallic mine- 
rals. crude or sim- 
ply prepared, n.e.s, 

Pottery and other 
clay products 

Glass & glassware .. 

Manufactures of non- 
metallic minerals, 
TUG: S..g Br eT. 


and 


1,522,806 


1,152,871 


2,266,171 
600 
22,156 
470,700 
105,950 


10,699,834 


1,976,252 


2,545,213 


15,189 


699,990 


105,140 


212,210 


163,054 
61,854 


605,894 
918,469 


3,222,499 


1,431,156 


20,017 
41,855 


4,243 
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———— 


143,871 


522,935 


5,588 


364,570 


13,842,369 
5,998,051 


178,665 
36,962,914 


123,300 


1,418,625 


3,100,468 
477,920 


7,442,087 
189,955 


892;,501 


167,605 


109,928 


425,014 


* 


Precious metals and 
precious stones, 
pearls and articles 
made of these 
materials 

Ores, slag, cinder 

Iron and steel 

Non - ferrous 
metals 

Manufactures of base 
metals, n.e.s. Z 

Machinery, apparatus 


and appliances 
other than electri- 
eal, 'n'e.s 


Electrical machinery, 
apparatus and ap- 
pliances 

Vehicles 


and trans- 


port equipment, n.e.s. 


Miscellaneous crude 
or simply prepared 
products, n.e.s 

Manufactured articles, 
ne.s. 


15,907 


722,736 


2,020,877 
788,709 
33,604,446 


CHINA, SOUTH 


Articles 

Live animals, chiefly 
food 
Meat & Preparations 
thereof 
Dairy products, eggs 
and honey 
Fishery products, for 
food 


Cereals: icc: qucstec ane 
Manufactured pro- 
ducts of cereals, 


chiefly for human 
food 
Fruits & nuts, except 
OUlL-BUts: pea sores 66s 
Vegetables, roots & 
tubers, chiefly used 
for human food & 
their preparations, 
ne.s. 
Sugar & sugar con- 
fectionery 
Coffee, tea, 
preparations there- 
of; spices 
Beverages & vinegars 
Feeding stuffs for 
animals, ne.s. 
Oil-seeds, nuts 
Kernals sine cass 
Animal & vegetables: 
cils, fats, greases & 
waxes & their manu- 
factures, n.es, . 
Chemical elements & 
compounds; phar- 
maceutical products 
Dyeing, tanning and 
colouring substances 
(not including crude 
materials) ....... 
Essential oils, per- 
fumery, cosmetics, 
Soaps and related 
products 
Fertilizers 
Rubber & manufac- 
tures thereof, n.e.s. 


Imports 
$ 


3,444,346 
605,317 
2,457,210 


354,054 
4,483,934 


49,949 
949,629 


1,364,163 
15,439 
395,188 
9,550 
179,720 
1,678,656 


. 14,358,477 


41,966 


160,294 


689,337 
2,595 


1,005 


—————— ee 


165,000 
8,556,018 


1,431,025 
1,103,145 


3,161,529 


1,978,213 
2,310,265 


568,896 
885,933 
92,526,390 


Exports 


4,577 


10,465,395 
5,168,088 


93,076 
204,405 


17,190,911 
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Wood, cork & manu- 
factures therest 
Pulp, paper & card- 
board & manufac- 
tures thereof 
Hides and skins and 
leather 
Manufactures of lea- 
ther, not including 
articles of clothing 
Textile materials, raw 
* or simply prepared 
Yarns and threads .. 
Textile fabrics and 
small wares 
Special and technical 

textile articles 
Clothing and under- 
wear of textile 
materials; hats of 
all materials 
footwear: boots. shoes 
and slippers 
Made-up articles of 
textile materials 
other than clothing 
Products for heating, 
lighting & power, 
lubricants & related 
products, n e.s. 
Non-metallic mine- 
rals, crude or sim- 
ply prepared, n.e.s. 
Pottery and other 
elay products ..... 
Glass & glassware .. 
Manufactures of pon- 
metallic minerals, 
ne.s. 
Precious metals and 
precious stones, 
pearls and articles 
made of these 
materials 
Ores, slag, cinder 
Iron and steel 
Non - ferrous 
metals 
Manufactures of base 
metals, n-.e.s. . 
Machinery, apparatus 
and appliances 
other than electri- 
eallnes. . 
Electrical machinery, 
apparatus and ap- 


$648,243 75,470 


651,073 1,410,811 


107,404 


7,439 40,954 
104,566 


2,000,731 
179,554 


699,840 


331,494 1,670 


43,058 194,382 


32,026 3,000 


175 


2,345 


152,426 2,513,857 


1,409 937,089 


22,250 956,846 


62,205 
585 


81,624 
8,174 


3,550 80,755 


9,660 
102,900 
10,602,382 


base 


1,245,176 


23,283 1,328,501 


6,334 1,392,385 


Pliances 66. ac 3,500 2,695,463 
Vehicles and trans- 

port equipment, 

nese 2 Seles _ 2,654,484 
Miscellaneous crude 

or simply prepared 

products, n.e.s. 5,292,919 380,039 


Manufactured 4drticles, 
nes. 


1,226,182 2,339,479 
43,569,116 62,562,217 


GERMANY 


Articles Imports 
$ 


Exports 
Dairy products, ; 
and. honey ........ 
Vegetables roots & 
tubers, chiefly used 
for human food & 
their preparations, 
WISH seven ee 
Coffee, tea, cocoa & 
preparations there- 
of; spices 


eggs 
450,300 


13,650 


11,940 
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Beverages & vinegars 15,270 
Oil-seeds, nuts and 
PECRNONS: nisi sei yartters — 
Animal & vegetable 
oils, fats, grease & 
waxes & their 
manufactures, n.e.s. 
‘Chemical elements & 
compounds; _ phar- 
maceutical products 
Dyeing, tanning and 
colouring sub- 
stances (not includ- 
ing crude materials) 
Essential oils, per- 
fumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and related 
PYOCwOts Seu. ces — 
Rubber & manufac- 
_. tures thereof, n.e-s. 
' Pulp, paper & card- 
board & manufac- 
tures thereof ..... 
Hides and skins and 
HORtN OT once 3s ee _— 
‘Textile materials, raw 
or simply prepared = 
‘Textile fabrics and 
small wares ....... _— 
Pottery and 
clay products ..... 
“Glass & glassware .. 50 
Iron and steel 
N on - ferrous 
UMOLAIS De ay peste: s.ic scenes 
‘Manufactures of base 
OMELAIS WaT LS. eraria 
“Machinery, apparatus 
& appliances other 
other than electri- 
Gal, MCS. w<ccecas 
Electrical machinery, 
apparatus and ap- 
APAATICES” ona ycver iene 
‘Vehicles and _ trans- 
port equipment, n,e.s, 
“Miscellaneous crude 
or simply prepared 
products, nes. .... _— 
‘Manufactured articles, 
n.e s. 


2,720 


1,623,866 


1,220,234 


208,380 


48,298 


1,609 
245,679 


408,486 


45,890 
22,000 


692,699 
“5,011,267 


HOLLAND 
Articles Imports 
$ 

Meat & preparations 
thereof 
Dairy products, 
and honey 
Cereals 


wegen cen 36,608 
eggs 
pac eee 2,897,959 
bivincsdecee 73,930 
Manufactured pro- 
ducts of cereals, 
chiefly for human 
food 
Fruits & nuts, except 
OU-RUIS . scien 
Vegetables, roots & 
tubers, chiefly used 
for human food & 
their preparations, 
MNES. Mens « ata sienton 
Sugar & sugar con- 
fectionery  ....0... 
Coffee, tea, cocoa & 
preparations there- 
of; spices 
Beverages & vinegars 
Tobacco 


20,841 


6,572 


5,766 
1,888,430 
67,060 


363,941 
11,292 
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115,674 


490,539 


67,062 


10,560 


117,878 
79,000 
80 


568,891 
120,896 
2,032,929 


Exports 
$ 


15,500 


166,417 


nuts and 


Oil-seeds, 
kernels 
Animal & vegetable 
oils, fats, grease & 
waxes & their 
manufactures, n.e.s. 
Chemical elements ‘& 
compounds; phar- 
maceutical products 
Dyeing, tanning and 
colouring sub- 
stances (nof includ- 
ing crude materials) 
Essential oils, per- 
fumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and related 
products 
Fertilizers 
Pulp, paper & card- 
board & manufac- 
tures thereof 
Hides and skins and 
igather ? ac. ones vt 
Textile fabrics and 
small wares 
Clothing and under- 
wear of textile 
materials; hats of 
all materials 
Footwear: boots, shoes 
and slippers 
Products for heating, 
lighting & power, 
lubricants & related 
products, n.e.s, .... 
Non-metallic miner- 
als, crude or sim- 
ply prepared, n.e.s. 
Glass & glassware .. 
Iron and steel 
N on - ferrous 
metals 
Manufactures of base 
metals, nes. ...... 
Machinery, apparatus 
& appliances other 
other than electri- 
cal, ne.s. 
Electrical machinery, 
apparatus and ap- 
pliances 
Vehicles 


and trans- 


port equipment, n.e,s, 


Miscellaneous crude 
or simply prepared 
products, n.es. .... 

Manufactured articles, 
nes. 


150,238 


1,723,472 


349,654 


31,958 
450,810 


165,189 
220,712 
209,189 


1,281 


109,135 


19,642 
4,993 
410,060 
801,960 


29,352 


23,810 


163,224 
41,490 


2,luu 


3,060 


10,283,638 


INDOCHINA 


Articles 


Fishery products, for 
LOC Me ce cet lae tt 
Manufactured pro- 
ducts of cereals, 
chiefly for human 
food 
Fruits & nuts, except 
OUL=TRUES: A iueksistoyeies ses 
Vegetables, roots & 
tubers, chiefly used 
for human food & 
their preparations. 
FIO TSe Glee h cts setae 
Sugar and sugar 
confectionery ah 
Coffee, tea, cocoa & 


Imports 
$ 


333,122 


294,046 


46,400 
317,630 


114,540 


15,100 


63,121 


199,981 
1,290,377 


Exports 
$ 


78,088 


31,438 
164,696 


143,203 
1,250 


preparations there- 
of; spices 
Beverages & vinegars 
Tobacco 
Oil-seeds, 
kernels 
Animal & vegetables 
oils, fats, greases & 
waxes & their manu- 
factures, nes .. 
Chemical elements & 
compounds;  phar- 
maceutical products 
Dyeing, tanning and 
colouring substances 
(not including crude 
materials) 9.5 ccc 
Essential oils, per- 
fumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and related 
Products ...05 0m 
Fertilizers 
Pulp, paper & card- 
board & manufac- 
tures thereof 
Hides and skins and 
leather 
Manufactures of lea- 
ther, not including 
articles of clothing 
Textile materials, raw 
or simply prepared 
Textile fabrics and 
small wares ...... 
Special and technical 
textile articles .... 
Made-up articles of 
textile materials 
other than clothing 
Products for heating, 
lighting & power, 
lubricants & related 
products, nes. .. 
Non-metallic mine- 
rals, crude or sim- 
ply prepared, n.e.s. 
Pottery and other 
clay products 
Glass & glassware .. 
Iron and steel 
Non-ferrous base 
metale. carta 
Manufactures of base 
metals w1s@.S. ever 
Machinery, apparatus 
and appliances 
other than electri- 
cal, n e.s. 
Vehicles 


nuts and 


and trans- 


port equipment, n.e.s, 


Miscellaneous crude 
or simply prepared 
products, ne.s. .. 

Manufactured articles, 
n.e.s. 


837 


31,000 


67,824 


143,248 


678,423 


81,809 
941 
9,764 


2,989 


439,380 
3,000 


361,397 
33,286 


1,635,035 1,577,026 


JAPAN 


Articles 


Meat & Preparations 
thereof! 
Dairy products, 
and honey 
Fishery products, for 
food 


eggs 


Manufactured pro- 
ducts of cereals, 
chiefly for human 
food 


Imports 
$ 


2,167 


4,342,684. 


Exports 
$ 


3,455 
316 
700 


3,180 


838 


Fruits & nuts, except 
OPl=NUtS ips eee. 
Vegetables, roots & 
tubers, chiefly used 
for human food & 
their preparations, 
NYVEWSE. Mite sen. eee 
Sugar & sugar con- 
fectionery 
Coffee, tea, cocoa & 
preparations there- 
of; spices 
Beverages & vinegars 
Tobacco 
Oil-seeds, 
kernels 
Animal & vegetables 
oils, fats creases & 
waxes & their manu- 
factures, n-e.s. .... 
Chemical elements & 
compounds;  phar- 
ma¢ceutical products 
Dyeing, tanning and 
colouring substances 
(not including crude 
materials) fi. ss 
Essential oils, per- 
fumery, cosmetics, 
Soaps and related 
products 
Fertilizers 
‘Rubber & manufac- 
tures ‘thereof, n.e.s. 
Wood, cork & manu- 
factures thereof 
Pulp, paper & card- 
board & manufac- 
tures thereof 
Slides and skins and 
leather 
Manufactures of lea- 
ther, not including 
articles of clothing 
Textile materials, raw 
er simply prepared 
Yarns and threads .. 
Textile fabrics and 
small wares 
Special and technical 
textile articles .... 
Clothing and under- 
wear of textile 
materials; hats of! 
all materials 
Footwear: boots, shoes 
and slippers 
Made-up articles of 
textile materials 
other than clothing 
Products for heating, 
lighting & power, 
lubricants & related 
products nes. .... 
Non-metallic mine- 
rals. crude or sim- 
ply prepared, nes. 
Pottery and _ other 
clay products .. .. 
Glass & glassware .. 
Manufactures of non- 
metallic minerals, 
ness. 
Precious metals and 
precious stones, 
pearls and articles 
made of these 
materials 
Ores, slag, cinder 
Iron and steel 


nuts and 


599,237 


434,885 


420,658 
81,900 


1,040,256 


2,555,686 


112,700 
675,394 
200,572 


3,924,328 


6,540 


486,608 
65,623 


22,783,078 
136,288 


1,532,012) 


303,875 


1,420,264 


436,544 
281,996 


25,883 


35,680 
8,215,100 


930 


131,405 


880 
137,467 
3,959 


230,850 


12,795 


9,235 


121,507 


585 


4,290 
58,245 


25,132 
830,496 


15,912 


1,332,121 
212,593 


1,978,674 


510,982 


98,555 


1,624 


139,030 


83,800 


32,688 
120 
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Non-ferrous base Dyeing, tanning and 
ee Bes 452,252 = colouring substances 
Manufactures of base’ - (not including crude 
metals, nes. ...... 1,506,765 1,082,742 materials) ....... 73,295  416,19¢ 
ae a apy erate cae oils, Der- 
an appliances umery, cosmetics, 
other than electri- Soaps and related 
Calleniels; sem aencte 1,399,031 51,566 products |.) ).2. 5,314 304,777 
Electrical mi ae Pertilizers™ reece 13,966 435,340 
apparatus and ap- Rubber & manufac- 
Plances ewes 104,855 9,790 tures thereof, n.e.s. 22,827 190,702 
Vehicles and _ trans- Wood, cork & manu- 
port equipment, n.e.s. 112,022 97,644 sactures thereof 417,640 344,623 
Miscellaneous crude Pulp, paper & card- 
or simply prepared board & manufac- 
products, n.e.s. .... 88,278 94,592 tures thereof ..... 140,034 621,424 
Manufactured articles, Hides and skins and 
mets, CARN =e ” 1,849,824 423,523 feathers eearena. 180,016 56,794 
: Manufactures of lea- 
"Total er ath ee 55,632,985 8,528,477 ther, not including 
articles of clothing — 6,428 
Textile materials, raw 
KOREA, SOUTH or simply prepared 390,090 8,151 
Articles Imports Exports Yarns and threads .. 5,700 76,623: 
$ $ Textile fabrics and 
A small wares ...... 384,078 611,68 
Chemical elements & : : 
compounds; _ phar- Special and technical 
Pulp, paper & card- textile articles .... 25,025 31,425 
maceutical products — 103,508 Clothing Ga ees 
board & manufac- wear Oo extile 
tures thereof ...... — 57,150 materials; hats of 
Yarns and threads °. <= 31,300 all materials ...... 30,480 327,585: 
Textile fabrics and Clothing of leather & 
small wares ...... — 56,893 PUT gargs Sah oe ete — 69h 
Footwear: boots, shoes 
Total) Gh chtaeyecits _— 248,851 and slippers ...... 460 111,278 
Made-up articles of 
textile materials 
MACAO other than clothing 104,253 360,712 
Articles ape wt a Products for heating, 
lighting & power, 
Live animals, chiefly lubricants & related 
for food sordid er 122,048 — products, n.e.s. .... 18,340 630,284 
Meat & Preparations Non-metallic mine- 
théreofin eas. 415,081 7,132 rals, crude or sim- 
6 a ee eggs Pee ers ply prepared, n.e.s. 3,732 144,736 
an oney .....-. 8 ” Pottery and other 
F rere products, for Payer ume riers: rlay products ~...... 609 58,546 
OOdma ta cAitas tees ; : : 
Cereals hth Bless «5 194,036 5,228 Sane Eee - S06 ee 
Manufactured _—pro- ACIS NESS 5 Os 
ductcumataicercals metallic minerals, : 
? 
chiefly for human MCS. veeeeeeeees 18,187 30,873 
TOOL GREE nee ame 7,727 546,032 Ores, slag, cinder 5,400 a 
Fruits & nuts, except Iron and steel ...... 20,653 378,355 
Oilenuts! 5 .5.5,.0 ate 522,500 317,768 Non-ferrous base 
Vegetables, roots & : metals: oer ee cr. 97,060 127,459 
tubers, chiefly used Manufactures of base 
a Shes Ho & metals, mes. ...... 61,710 471,387 
See one EO Machinery, apparatus 
A n. e a er pees 618,082 173,689¢ sng appliances 
rare - suSacon- 9,430 840 other than electri- 
SCONCE iment i palO Veale ne sie 10,440 173,733 
Coffee, tea, cocoa & Blecisical hi 
preparations there- ooeehieaehi oe 
Of} spices pine ae n. 96,032) 85,938 é ; 7 
Beverages & vinegars 412,423 209.285 __Pliances .......... 56,540 ee 
Feeding stuffs for Vehicles and = trans- 
animals, n.e.s. 7717 1,013 port equipment, nes, 34,862 158,786 
Tobacco sl wasesias sue 47,925 620,055 Miscellaneous crude 
Oil-seeds, nuts and or simply prepared 
Kerness oii cas Saas 99,834 316,625 products, n e.s. 467,429 219,932 
Animal & vegetables Manufactured articles, 
oils, fats, greases & NEGUS), heen _ ; e ‘6 1,635,549 507,762 
waxes & their manu- = ee 
factures, n.e.s. 3,693 240,964 Total Merchandise 8,682,133 14,167,642 


10,935 
693,387 
82,771 


Chemical elements & 
compounds; phar- 
maceutical products 


437,130 3,045,160 


Gold and specie .. 
Grand Total 


175,615 


8,857,748 14,167,642 


1951 


PHILIPPINES 
Imports Exports Manufactures of non- 
$ $ 


Articles 


Live animals, chiefly 
food 
Meat & Preparations 
thereof 
Dairy products, eggs 
and honey 
Fishery products, for 
food 
Manufactured pro- 
ducts of cereals, 
chiefiy for human 
food 
Fruits & nuts, except 
OUSNUtS Wes ee ca cae 
Vegetables, roots & 
tubers, chiefly used 
for human food & 
their preparations, 
ACC eSes Wintec anes 
Sugar & sugar con- 
fectionery 
Coffee, tea, cocoa & 
preparations there- 


Gr apices: 25 acne 
Beverages & vinegars 
Feeding stuffs for 

animals, n.e.s, 
PEOMACEO en Sees 
Oil-seeds, nuts and 

REM PET | hes cts elvan 


Animal & vegetables 
oils, fats, greases & 
waxes & their manu- 
factures: 1:6: .... 

Chemical elements & 
compounds; phar- 
maceutical products 

Dyeing, tanning and 
colouring substances 
(not including crude 
materials) ...... 

Essential oils, per- 
fumery, cosmetics, 
Soaps and related 
products 

Fertilizers 

Rubber & manufac- 
tures thereof, n.e.s, 

Wood, cork & manu- 
factures thereof .. 

Pulp, paper & card- 
board & manufac- 

» tures thereof 

Manufactures of lea- 
ther, not including 
articles of clothing 

Textile materials, raw 
or simply prepared 

Yarns and threads .. 

Textile fabrics and 
small wares ...... 

Special and technical 
textile articals .... 

Clothing and under- 
wear of textile 
materials; hats of 
all materials ...... 

Footwear: boots, shoes 
and slippers ...... 

Made-up articles of 
textile materials 
other than clothing 

Products for heating, 
lighting & power, 
lubricants & related 
products, n.es, .... 

Pottery and _ other 
clay products 


6,000 


11,500 


13,660 


36,496 


2,250 
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1,610 
311,607 
575,169 
138,125 


377,466 


579,285 


476,881 
113,030 
278197 

6,579 


140 
252,960 


89,215 


23,186 


259,762 


36,000 


15,732 
120 


25,200 
48,753 


248,761 


1,934,155 


4,312 


627,042 


26,162 


117,800 


Glass & glassware .. 


metallic minerals, 
MUG So) mas cateats 
Precious metals & 
precious stones, 
pearls & articles 
made of these 
materials! gee cnc 


Iron and steel ....... 
Manufactures of base 

metals, n.e.s, 
Machinery, apparatus 


and appliances 
other than electri- 
Cals; 5 Ness. means 


Electrical machinery, 
apparatus and ap- 
pliancés 

Vehicles 


and trans- 


port equipment, n.e.s, 


Miscellaneous crude 
or simply prepared 
products, n.e.s, “s 

Manufactured articles, 
n.e.s, 


Articles 


Meat & Preparations 
thereof 
Dairy products, 
and honey 
Fishery products, for 
food 
Cereals 


Manufactured pro- 
ducts of cereals, 
chiefly for human 
food 

Fruits & nuts, except 
ell<euts | Reh war 

Vegetables, roots & 
tubers, chiefly used 
for human food & 
their preparations, 
n.e.s 

Sugar & sugar con- 
fectionery 

Coffee, tea, cocoa & 
preparations there- 
of; spices 

Beverages & vinegars 

Tobacco 

Oil-seeds, 
kernels 

Animal & vegetables 
oils, fats, greases & 
waxes & their manu- 
factures, n.es, .... 

Chemical elements & 
compounds;  phar- 
maceutical products 

Dyeing, tanning and 
colouring substances 
(not including crude 
mMaterials)e mse aces 

Essential oils, per- 
fumery, cosmetics, 
Soaps and related 
products 

Rubber & manufac- 
tures thereof, n.e.s, 

Wood, cork & manu- 
factures thereof 

Pulp, paper & card- 
board & manufac- 
tures thereof 


nuts. 


= 4,020 


= 1,140 


= 7,929 
= 31,202 


563,267 


== 81,852 


— 28,925 
= 445 


52,486 
4,524 238,946 
7,802,067 


Exports 
$ 


414,543 
4,801,400 


21,710 210,445 


4,230 158,228 


108,234 214,970 


114,270 119,996 


21,400 54,400 
= 24,497 
= 948 

162,005 700 


421,257 4,900 


42,002 227,792 


— 298,093 


= 20,131 
= 9,950 


1,063,561 9,902 


= 112,132 


Hides and skins and 
leather : 
Manufactures of lea- 
ther, not including 
articles of clothing 
Textile materials, raw 
or simply prepared 
Yarns and threads .. 
Textile fabrics and 
small wares 
Special and technical 
textiles articles ... 
Clothing and under- 
wear Of textile 
materials; hats of 
all materials 
Footwear: boots. shoes 
and slippers 
Made-up articles of 
textile materials 
other than clothing 
Products for heating, 
lighting & power, 
lubricants & related 
products n.e.s, 4 
Non-metallic miner- 
als, crude or sim- 
ply prepared, n.e.s. 
Pottery and other 
clay products ..... 
Glass & glassware .. 
Manufactures of non- 
metallic minerals, 
n.e.s 
Precious metals and 
precious stones, 
pearls and articles 
made of these 
materials: 70 .c case 
Iron and steel 
Manufactures of base 
metals, n,.e.s. 
Machinery, apparatus 
and appliances 
other than electri- 
cal, n.e s. 
Electrical machinery, 
apparatus and ap- 
pliances 
Vehicles 
port 
Ti G.cS uum te 
Miscellaneous crude 
or simply prepared 
products, n.e.s. .... 
Manufactured articles, 
ne.s 


Total Merchandise 
Gold and specie .. 
Grand Total 


and trans- 
equipment, 


U.S. 
Articles 


Meat & Preparations 
thereof 
Dairy products, eggs 
and honey 
Fishery products, for 
food 


Manufactured pro- 
ducts of cereals, 
chiefly for human 
food 

Fruits & nuts, except 
oll-nuis ee. cna 

Vegetables, roots & 
tubers, chiefly used 
for human food & 
their preparations, 
n.e.s 


A 


839 

808,072 _ 
— 9,801 
259,416 1,500 
— 6,100 
— 1,494,590 
— 15,601 
— 228,614 
— 7,409 
— 85,335 
—_— 433,136 
305,665 3,890 
_ 17,288 
_— 52,135 
— 410 
15,025 283,567 
— 2,700 
21,500 181,309 
— 12,372 
126 77,982 
— 745 
200,317 158,731 
5,900 323,767 
8,838,833 4,842,335 
—_— 16.000 
8,838,833 4,858,335 
Imports Exports 

$ 

80,814 293,661 
983,415 59,969 
3,007,609 382,035 
1,623,214 73,001 
2,903,355 305,968 
500,869 676,361 
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Sugar & sugar con- Precious metals and Dyeing, tanning and 
fectionery. ann. a* 652,212 14,622 precious stones, colouring substances 
Coffee, tea, cocoa & pearls and articles (not including crude 
preparations there- made of; ‘these materials) ...... — 157,239 
‘of:espices sais. ss 437,937 172,747 matérigis*e). sacar 172,236 65,213 Essential oils, per- 
Beverages & vinegars 163,195 30,082 Iron and steel ...... 3,592.258 16,250 fumery, cosmetics, 
Tobaccowir cscs ents 2,296,040 1,570 Non-ferrous base Soaps and related 
Oil-seeds, nuts and a metals ine 82,569 328,614 products 277-008ies _— 23,215 
KEGNOIS) he mitogen — 41,564 Manufactures of base Rubber & manufac- 
Animal & vegetables _ metals, n.es. ... 2,222,529 159,661 tures thereof, n.e.s. 1,993,946 2,120 
oils, fats, greases & Machinery, apparatus Wood, cork & manu- 
waxes & their manu- and appliances factures thereof 91,000 2,896 
factions, n.e.s. ... 19,84. 7,080,944 other than: electri- Pulp, paper & card- 
Chemical elements & cal nies 4. 1,941,870 — board & manufac- 
compounds; phar- Electrical machinery, tures thereof hia ae — 879,089 
maceutical products 25,873,651 396,442 apparatus and ap- Hides and skins and 
Dyeing, tanning and pliancesan nee 1,568,908 7,960 leather’~ jv iiseeores 14,500 — 
colouring substances Vehicles and. trans- Manufactures of lea- 
(not including crude port equipment, ther, not including 
materials) ....... 4,566,011 1,680 TinOyGe. 0 Seen 1,245,436 _ articles of clothing — 480 
Essential oils, per- Miscellaneous crude Textile materials, raw 
fumery, cosmetics, or simply prepared or simply prepared —_— 24,042 
Soaps and related products, nes. .... 1,047,318 5,374,228 Yarns & threads .. — 913,916 
reducts) ...<qseer 1,285,061 382,604 Manufactured articles, Textile fabrics and 
Fertilizers ........ 1,004,237 BE Dies ~ a Ue 6,151,950 1,130,340 small wares ...... — 3,325,856 
Rubber & manufac- Special and technical 
tures thereof, n.e.s. 252,296 830 Total Merchandise 75,554,362 20,092,515 _ textile articles .... rr 1,881 
be cork & manu- Gold and specie .. = 187,320 Clothing bors Coad! 
actures thereof 108,248 55,287 a wear 0: extile 
Phi panersde| cank: Grand. Total’ .35 22. 75,554,362 20,279,835 materials; hats of 
board & manufac- all materials ...... —_ 2,420,274 
tures thereof ...... 990,826 9,320 Footwear: boots, shoes 
Hides and skins and , INDONESIA and: slippers..<...: — 3,420 
doathere shone cc 326911 150,438 Articles Imports Exports Made-up articles of 
Manufactures of lea- $ $ + asi bee 2a 
ther, not including A other than clothing — 163,712 
articles of clothing —_ 29,988 610 capes nre a copra =A 3.323 Products for heating, 
Furs, not made up .. — 1,994 Fishery products, for i lighting & power, 
Textile materials, raw food Jus te.. 44,100. 120;0590 gla eR eae 
or simply prepared ‘2,677,946 883,945 Manufactured _pro- : j products, a.e Ss. 3,993,122 350 
Textile fabrics and ducts of cereals Non-metallic §mine- 
small wares ...... 3,585,784 1,725,793 chiefly for human rals, crude or sim- 
Special and technical foods. BRI ee oe 100,630 ., Ply prepared, nes. (71,150 9,800 
textile articles .... 263,509 796 Fruits & nuts, except ; Pottery and _ other 
Clothing and under- eietiais ae. 2,400. 256167 gc eee x, oe 
wear of textile Vegetables, roots & Li 2 Glass & glassware .. a 280,649 
materials; hats of tubers, chiefly used Manufactures of non- 
all materials ...... 969,517 91,043 for human toed) << metallic minerals, 
Clothing of leather & their preparations, Ly en abuse Ss 3,521 
PA ssa cae a Se ai oa ee 1419 ise 
Footwear: boots, shoes Sugar & sugar con- ? ’ metals, ne.s. .... —_ 2,508,925 
and slippers ...... 38,958 56,949 fectionery ......... ~ 259q Machinery, .sppassie 
Made-up articles of Coffee, tea, cocoa & - and appliances 
textile materials ‘preparations there- other than electri- 
other than clothing 35,004 1,872 of; spices se — 237 664 Gale Rise. Say wc cae Se — 46,190 
Products for heating, Beverages & vinegars ee. 25563 Electrical machinery, 
lighting & power, Feeding stuffs for ian apparatus and ap- 
lubricants & related animals, nes. . Ses 180 pliances: VE oye _— 236,071 
products, nies. .... 1,931,247 959 Tofiacco’.......... a aap acer ae ee 
Non-metallic mine- Oil-seeds, nuts and : port equipment, 
rals, crude or sim- kernels 0 ecg ome — 1,120 THiS So > eRgemee ea 21,041 
ply prepared, n.es. 36,888 — Animal & vegetable : Miscellaneous _ crude 
Pottery and other oil, fates, greases & or simply prepared 
clay products 14,003 108,930 waxes & their products, nes. .... 833,278 — 162,500 
Glass & glassware .. 507,450 8,207 manufactures, n.e.s. = 119 Manufactured articles, 
moter of Ae Chemical elements & pros oii wert So fw. 958,453 
ic minerals, compounds; har- 
kets: > VES se 355,753 35 maceutical proutets 312,133 228,048 TRE ote See 7,427,088 13, 200006 


‘ 


